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K. S. Adams: He charts Phillips Petroleum's course in the map room (pages 6, 22) 
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FASTER DELIVERY 
TO RETAILERS 
' 





FASTER DELIVERY i 
TO WHOLESALERS 





FASTER DELIVERY 
TD CONSUMERS 


Me tut Us Yous aii it 


fo give better service to customers 


Two firms—keen competitors— make the same 
product. Quality matches quality. Price matches price. 

Which gets the business? 

You know. The firm that gives the best 
service. 

And that’s where the speed of air deliveries can make 
the vital difference in your favor. 

But speed is only one of the many advantages you 


gain when you ship by air. Better handling means less 
damage in transit. Smoother treatment means reduced 
packaging costs. Direct through flights mean less likeli- 
hood of stray shipments. 

Call the nearest airline representative. Tell him your 
problems. He'll gladly show you all the different ways 
in which air delivery may help you serve your cus- 
tomers better. 


UNITED. AIRCRAFT 
Copovadion 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Manufacturers of 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS *& SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


AIR POWER IS PEACE POWER, AND THE AIRLINES ARE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN AMERICAN AIR POWER. UNITED AIRCRAFT 
SUPPLIES HIGH-PERFORMANCE AVIATION EQUIPMENT TO EVERY LEADING AIRLINE AS WELL AS TO ALL OUR ARMED SERVICES. 








U' at 5... finish patchwork, cook, scrub, 


iron, clean, put up fruit—all by hand! 
That was life with Grandma-—but not for you! 
You live in America’s great Electrical Age!... 

. with toasters, dishwashers, washing ma- 


chines, vacuum cleaners, lights, radio, television 


and telephones—all automatic! 


To make possible these magic aids for good 
living, U.S. A.’s electric power industry gener- 
ates 45% of the world’s total electrical energy 
to serve but 7% of the world’s population . . . 
relies on big producing companies like Allis- 
Chalmers for turbines, generators, transmission, 
distribution and control equipment. 

Ever since 1889, Allis-Chalmers has helped 
electricity grow—is today one of the Big 3 in 
electric power equipment . . . biggest of all in 


range of major industrial products! 


ALLIS- CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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A-C Machines 


New coal washing plant, one of 
world’s largest, is installing 58 A-( ; 1A 
vibrating secreens-—will clean 28,000 Every basic industry 
tons of metallurgical and steam coal transportation, air 
daily by latest heavy media process conditioning, petroleum, 
paper—-counts on 
A-C’s 102 vears 


of machine-building 


Restoring veteran hydraulic tur- ae Recent $80,000 order for A-C 
I s to modern performance stand- ‘ 7 Solids Handling, water and liquor 
s important work at A-C ... : pumps will allow West Coast paper 

the nation’s ever-growing = : mill to handle huge volumes of liquids 

creased electric power zi ‘ 


experience for top 
quality in products 

é . ant 
and paper pulps at top efficiency, and equipment! 
ipacity. = low cost. 











ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








ANOTHER IMPROVED PRODUCT 
BY A MANUFACTURER 
USING A DU PONT PLASTIC 





NYLON PLASTIC PARTS FOR 
MONROE CALCULATORS COST 67% LESS 


29 production steps eliminated in making two 
extra-durable parts to tolerances as close as 0.0015 inch! 


Here’s an excellent example of wed- 
ding product-improvement to cost- 
cutting. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, by using DuPont 
nylon plastic for counting dials and 
cams on their calculating machines, 
gets more durable service from these 
parts—and through savings in mate- 
rial and operations, cuts costs of the 
completed parts by 67%. Production 
steps are cut from 33 for former metal 
parts to only four for nylon. A third 
part, a new ratchet, is of an improved 
design so intricate it is possible only 
with nylon. 

These nylon parts are molded to 
tolerances as close as 0.0015 inch. In 
actual performance tests of millions 
of cycles—beyond normal machine 
life—nylon showed hardly any meas- 
urable evidence of wear, while wear 
on metal parts was clearly visible. In 
addition, the high abrasion resistance 
of nylon eliminates the need for lubri- 
cation and subsequent dial cleaning, 


4 


affords quieter, smoother operation. 

For more information on nylon and 
other Du Pont plastics write today 
for free literature. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Polychemicals 
Department (consolidation of the 
Ammonia and Plastics Departments), 
Plastics Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y.; 7S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3, IIl.; 845 E. 60th 
Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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THE VOTATOR 
SEMI-CONTINUOUS DEODORIZER 


VOTATOR is a trade mark apply 


ng only to products o, 


Among the best things in Life 


{ The Girdler Corp. 


AT BEST FOODS 


At THE BEST FOODS, INC. only the best is good 
enough—in products—in equipment. In this firm’s 
Bayonne, N. J. plant, a Votator Semi-Continuous 
Deodorizer is used for the manufacture of NUCOA, 
advertised as ‘‘America’s Largest Selling Margarine’. 

‘Here are some of the reasons why this equipment 
rates best with manufacturers of margarine, salad 
dressing, shortening, salad and cooking oils: 

VOTATOR deodorizing equipment upgrades quality as 
it lowers cost. 

The oil is under high vacuum throughout the de- 
odorization cycle, and undergoes only 60 minutes of 
peak heat. Temperature and pressure regulation, start- 
ing and stopping of pumps, opening and closing or 
throttling of valves—all are under automatic mechani- 
cal control. Consumption of steam and watef“is 70 to 
90 per cent less than that for batch deodorizers of 
equal capacity. 

If your business involves fats and oils, VOTATOR de- 
odorizing and processing equipment can pay dividends. 
Talk it over with a VoTATOR engineer. Make a date. 
Write a letter. 


VOTATOR DIVISION 


THE GALL CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 























In the animal world, the rabbit is the 
proverbial exponent of Abundance. 

But in Agricultural Abundance, Spencer 
Chemical Company is constantly making 


Lf, 
3 and breaking records with Spencer 
Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer. Carefully 





controlled tests, made and fully reported 
each year by Spencer agronomists, 
show such results as 33 bushels of 
_. wheat per acre with Spencer Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer, vs. 21 bushels without 


aca fertilizer . . . 92 bushels of corn with 
ba fertilizer vs. 62 bushels in the control 
| plot . . . $200 worth of brome 
{ grass seed per fertilized acre vs. 


$40 per unfertilized acre. 

If you are interested in farming, by all 
means write for the Spencer folders, 
“How to Get Top Yields of Corn” and 
“Wheat, the Staff of Life.” We'll be 
happy to send them and to answer any 
questions you may have concerning 
fertilizer and its use. 





m - SPENCER 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Executive and Sales Offices: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE: 


Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer @ SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) @ Anhydrous Ammonia 
Refrigeration Grade Ammonia @ Aqua Ammonia @ 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution 
Synthetic Methanol @ Formaldehyde @ FREZALL (Spencer Dry Ice) @ Liquid Carbon Dioxide 
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THE COVER 


Maps are essential tools to an oil 
company executive. They help him 


keep track of oil and gas wells and: 


leases (competitors’ as well as his own), 
pipelines, drilling activities. ‘Vhat’s why 
Phillips Petroleum Co.'s maproom 1s 
only a few steps from the ofhce of its 
president, K. S. Adams. And you're 
likely to find him there at any time of 
the day—or night. 

e Close ‘Touch—“Boots” Adams (the 
nickname stems from his childhood af- 
fection for a pair of black Icather boots 
with red patent tops) keeps just as 
close to all other phases of Phillips’ op 
erations as he does—through the maps— 
to field activities. hat explains in 
large part his selection, in 1938, as 
president of Phillips. It followed 11 
years in other company executive posi 
tions, six of them as assistant to co- 
founder Frank Phillips (now retired). 

Just turned 50, Adams has been with 
Phillips Petroleum for 29 years. He 
started in the warehouse, was a member 
of Phillips’ first basketball team—now an 
institution with the company. Service 
in production and accounting depart- 
ments preceded his selection as assist 
ant secretary in 1927. 

Adams has surrounded himself with 
top executives who are young in years 
and old in service with Phillips. Paul 
Endacott, executive vice-president, is 
47, has been with the company since 
1923; Stanley Learned, vice-president 
and chairman of the operating com- 
mittee, also is +7, came with Phillips in 
1924. 

With the aid of these and other such 
men, Adams has built Phillips into an 
organization he confidently regards as 
“one of the country’s outstanding 
growth companics.” Vhree factors— 
natural gas, chemicals, and foreign oil 
reserves—will, in Adams’ opinion, “‘sus- 
tain Phillips for 30 to 50 years to 
come.” And few men in any industry 
will commit themselves for a greater 
length of time. 
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“It figures... 


to Save.You Money”’ 
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Costs 99 DOWN 
Efficiency ZOOMS 


WITH THIS NEW ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


AND HERE’S HOW: More figure production 
through stepped-up operator output means less 
operating cost. And Remington Rand’s new Add- 
ing Machine is the office tool with the hustle that 
really produces—by giving faster, more accurate 
results. It’s packed with outstanding features — 
real value-plus features—that make this amazing 
machine tops in office favor. 

The 10-key keyboard, simplicity itself, reduces 
hand travel increases figure production — de- 
creases operator fatigue—and develops touch con- 
trol operation by even the most inexperienced 
office machine operator. 

Cushioned power permits greater concentration — 
assures greater efficiency—gives longer machine 
wear. The quiet action does away with nervous 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS MACHINES 


a ~ eS A ae 


irritability and lessens distracting office noise. 
Electrified control keys simplify operation and 
increase operator speed. The compact arrange- 


ment eliminates search—allows no waste motion. 


Streamlined add-total and correction bars, besides 
adding the modern touch, also permit —from any 
position on the keyboard--the adding of figures, 
the correction of keyboard amounts—with a quick 
flick of the finger. 

Add them up—these and many other top fea- 
tures make the new Electric Adding Machine 
your answer for hi-quality, fast figure production. 
Try it today on your figure problems—at your 
office. Call the nearest Remington Rand office, 
or write to Dept. BW-12, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


right 1949 by Remington Rand Inc 
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Carload of proof that 


HANCES are you never before saw a scene like 

this. It shows a 3,430 hp Cooper-Bessemer diesel 
being shipped as a completely assembled, factory-tested 
unit. Normally, shipment of such a powerful, contin- 
uous-duty engine required extensive disassembly. 

So this carload of engine proves that today you can 
put more power in less space than ever before. It 
means sizeable savings in the cost of buildings, instal- 
lation, marntenance, operating personnel and general 
overhead. In vessels, it also means increased cargo 
space, greater payloads, higher profits. 

These savings are the direct result of the engine 
development program that goes on a// the time at 
Cooper-Bessemer. By converting a well-proved, in- 
line Cooper-Bessemer engine to V-design, twice as 
many cylinders now produce more than double the 
power in practically the same amount of space. 

This is just one of many new, cost-saving advance- 


GAS ENGINES 


DIESELS e 














power costs can be cuf 


ments engineered by Cooper-Bessemer. If you have a 
stake in stationary, marine or locomotive power ... be 
sure to find out about the zew things being done by one 
of America’s oldest engine builders. 








GROVE CITY, PA. 





MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


New York @ Chicago © Washington ¢ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
© Houston © Dallas ¢ Odessa @ Seattle © Tulsa @ St. Lovis © Gloucester @ 
New Orleans ¢ Shreveport 


ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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Business should be as good in 1950 as 1949—and maybe a bit better. 

Postwar readjustment became a fact instead of just a fear in 1949. 
One line after another had its taste of the medicine. 

But at no time were many industries depressed simultaneously. We 
had readjustment piecemeal—the easiest way to take it, if take it we must. 
a 

Two main hurdles face business in 1950. Readjustment has yet to 
come in a pair of huge industries—autos and construction. These two are 
big employers in their own right; beyond that, their needs for materials 
provide hundreds of thousands of jobs in other industries. 

® 

Some notable negatives will strengthen business in the New Year: 

Congress isn’t likely to do anything that will upset the apple cart; 
business planning need not be hampered by legislative fears 

international relations, however delicate, don’t seem immediately 
ominous. War is unlikely:” But our export balance will decline. 

Labor relations should not pose serious problems. Big strikes are 
improbable «xcept, as always, in coal. 

* 

Measured in those big aggregates the economists use, 1950 certainly 
should be another boom year. Gross national product should continue 
above $250-billion, national income close to $225-billion, and personal 
income $210-billion or a little higher. 

2 

Consumer spending, in 1950 as in 1949, will remain one of the strong 
props under the economy. 

Personal income slid from above $215-billion in the second half of 
1948 to around $211-billion for the last half of 1949 (seasonally adjusted 
annual rates). Spending, meanwhile, dropped not at all. 

Yet the character of demand changed. Consumers bought more dur- 
able goods, less nondurables. This helps to account for the midyear shake- 
down in botn output and prices of nondurable goods. 

At the same time, the high level of over-all expenditures also accounts 
for the brisk snapback in nondurables after July. 


























J 
Consumers have been able to spend as much as ever, despite lower 
incomes, by (1) reducing the rate of saving from current income, (2) draw- 
ing on past savings, and (3) going into debt. 











The rate of saving from current income declined steadily in 1949. 
Consumer debt rose to a new high of about $1712-billion by yearend. 
- 
Incomes of wage-and-salary earners advanced less in 1949 than in 
any previous postwar year; the trend will be continued into 1950. 
There won't be a great many more jobs in 1950. Besides, pay increases 
won and to be won, will add only modestly to hourly rates. 





e 
Farmers, again in 1950, probably will be the only major group to take 





a serious cut in income. Price declines clipped them $3-billion ‘in 1949; 





they may lose nearly that much next year (BW-Dec.24’'49,p10). 
2 
Opinion is almost too unanimous about the shape of the 1950 business 
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curve. Most observers say, ‘Strong through the first half, but uncertain 
from there on.’ This unanimity could be its own undoing. 
The 1949 “‘bump” was expected. Industry was paring inventory, get- 
ting set for the worst. These preparations minimized the drop. 
Thus, industry should go into 1950 with its eyes open. There are several 
things that could take the gloss off the first half year. 
e 


Steel operations are expected to boom until midyear. This very likely 





is the most notable case of overoptimism. 





Inventories of steel, to be sure, were depleted by the strike. But plant 
slowdowns for want of steel actually are few. Mostly, steel has been an alibi 
for output reductions caused by something else. 

Steel demand may quite possibly be back to a normal replacement 
level by the end of February or the middle of March: 

e 
Public construction is playing too large a role in building totals. 





Construction is construction, you say? Not altogether. Private con- 
struction takes more steel and lumber and fittings, less concrete 

Beyond that, projected capital outlays of industry for the first quarter 
of 1950 are 14% below expenditures in the first 1949 quarter. 

The best that can be said is: That 14% drop is no greater than the 
decline from year-ago levels in the final half of 1949. But if this sort of 
thing goes on, these 14% declines are going to become cumulative. 

e 


There will be one plus in the business spending total. Manufacturers 





will be building inventories; a year ago they were liquidating them 





Retail results will be a help on the inventory side. Christmas sales left 
stores (aside from some apparel and luxury lines) with few problems. Their 
reordering will boost manufacturers’ need for materiais. 

e 


Home building and auto output may be pulling in opposite directions 





by the second quarter of 1950 





The record number of homes started late in 1949 will be on the market 
by then. This could cause some temporary stagnation in “sales—at going 
prices. That, in turn, would discourage new starts. 

But auto production should boom well into the second quarter. Auto 
builders don’t look for sales resistance before midyear—if then 

e 


Corporate profits: down in 1950. Dividends: as high or higher than 





in 1949. Competition will cut profits moderately. But cash needs will be 


as low or lower, so a higher ratio of earnings can be paid to stockholders. 
e 


“Full employment’ will be ready for redefinition by next summer. 





Jobs won‘t be a great deal more plentiful in the first half of 1950— 
unless output exceeds expectations. Thus we once more will be in a position 
of failing to make work for new members of the labor force 

Unemployment will top 1949. Even 60-million jobs will fall short of 
“full employment” if upwards of 4/2-million are looking for work. 

e 


Few big disputes over labor contracts loom. General Motors might 





have one, but most observers think not. Electrical manufacturers, with their 
new two-union problem, have yet to sign 1949 contract extensions. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 31, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








































Now, assembly costs can be lower and savings 
higher than ever before. By producing flat-type 
SPEED NUTS in continuous strip form— 
Tandem SPEED NUTS—Tinnerman helps solve 
the critical problem of what to do about 
production costs. 


No longer is the motion of selecting and pick- 


ing up individual fasteners wasted. The SPEED 


NUT on the end of the strip is at the tip of the 
screwdriver at all times—so much easier to 
handie than an individual nut. 


When tightened, a partial shear between each 





SPEED NUT permits the operator to break the 
strip away quickly, easily and cleanly—ready 
to move to the next location. Another saving— 
there’s no loss from SPEED NUTS dropped on 
the floor. 

Ask your nearby Tinnerman representative— 
he’s listed in major city phone directories—or 
write us for full details on this newest Tinner- 
man money-saver. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
INC., 2040 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. 


It’s so easy to locate and to hold Tandem 
|; SPEED NUTS while tightening. 


Snap! The strip breaks off—and is ready 
| for the next bolt. 














TAPERED SPLIT SLEEVE 
REMOVAL NUT 


SOMETHING NEW! 





t 






tm TIGHT FIT results when the tight- 
ening nut pushes the tapered inner 
ring over the tapered split sleeve. 
CONCENTRIC GRIP is firm and 


positive —as the split sleeve con- 






. ac 
TIGHTENING NUT 


tracts and wraps around the shaft. 
Removal is accomplished by re- 
versing the process—with tighten- 
ing nut loosened, removal nut 
pushes inner ring off the sleeve. 


The new SUA Unit Pillow Block is completely assembled, 
lubricated and ready for immediate use. Available in ‘‘free’’ or ‘‘held”’ 


types and in shaft sizes from 17/6” to 27/6”. 





Its -exclusive Align-O-Seals prevent lubricant leakage and dirt 
intrusion. Designated as type SUA with ball bearings—and type 
SUAR with spherical roller bearings. 


no lock screws to raise troublesome burrs on 


No exposed bearing... 
and even though the 


the shaft . . . the nut is locked to the sleeve .. . 
shaft vibrates, the concentric grip will not loosen. 


Distributor, 


6681 


For more information, check your local authorized & 


or write: Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Bearings and pillow blocks engineered by 
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Brodentien. of enbomialiles add GG... o.c.6.s:6: 5 ckc sce ccdaccacesicucdnessace 115,495 +86,226 76,026 
Engineering const #warde-diine..News-Rec..4-week daily.av..in. thousands).......-...$27,996...$33,196. $29,043 
Electric power @1 5,537 
Civ ¢NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER CARD”: 
Bituminous coa 2,358 
sie Enter my new subscription for BUSINESS WEEK and send me 
“ti a bill for: 
Miscellaneous an 69 
57 


All other carloadi —— (] One year for $6.00 (1 Three years for $12.00 $07.08 


Money in circul 




















Department store¢ -8% 
Business failures NAME i 148 
PRICES (Averagi 
Cost of Living ((HOME ADDRESS_ 168.5 
Spot commodity 347.2 
Industrial raw m CITY. ZONE # STATE 228.4 
Domestic farm p 294.9 
Finished steel cern wet, wee 3.705¢ 
Scrap steel com $28.92 
C cama (electro “31-49 Conede, | yeor $7-C); latte America, 1 year #10-C] Other Countelen, 1 pear $28-() = 18.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2 $2.23 
Sugar (raw, delix 5.84¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, 1D.).....eeeeeseeescceessceeees au.uig IU.TLE 29.80¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.).......,.- ss eee e cece eeeeeccccceecccescevens $1.766 $1.740 $1.719 
Rabber (ibbed smoked sheéts, New York, IDi). ..0.o<cccccccvcscccccscacess 17.94¢ 17.66¢ 16.93¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........ssseeeeeeeeeeee 132.1 131.8 127.6 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's). .... -2.scccccesee 3.29% 3.29% 3.35% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........s+eeeeeees 2.58% 2.58% 2 ri 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).............+++ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 14-12% 14-13% 13% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............0++++eeees 48,236 48,652 47,274 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...............+++ee0+ 67,389 67,574 66,723 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks............-..- 13,866 13,882 13,772 
Securities loans, reporting member banks ete eh rata core ene Ties Bier adl deereta tale 2,073 2,455 1,998 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 37,632 37,409 37,430 
Other securities held, reporting member banks..............000eeeeeeeeee 5,057 5,035 4,964 
Excess reserves, all member banks... .... 0.00 ccccccccccnccvcsececcccccece 850 920 660 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..........scccccccccccccccccccece 19,508 18,731 18,091 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 24. 8Date for ‘Latest Week’ on 


+Revised. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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200 


180 
170 


160 





hs ow oO 150 
Year 1949 
Ago Average 

198.7 162.2 
97.3 97.3 
94,668 98,236 
$21,873 $19,433 
5,508 3,130 
5,693 3,842 
1,932 1,685 
77 86 

49 52 
$28,560 $9,613 
None +17% 
116 228 
172.2 105.2 
395.6 198.1 
278.1 138.5 
313.7 146.6 
3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
$43.00 $19.48 
23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.27 $0.99 
5.64¢ 3.88¢ 
32.25¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.695 $1.281 
19.00¢ 22.16¢ 
120.6 78.0 
3.51% 4.33% 
2.77% 2.77% 
14-13% 1.00% 
14-13% 4-3% 
47,928 ++27,777 
63,141 ++32,309 
15,614 ++6,963 
1,963 ++1,038 
33,455 ++15,999 
4,148 ++4,303 
662 5,290 
24,221 2,265 


each series on request. 
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The new & SUA Unit Pillow Block is completely assembled, 
lubricated and ready for immediate use. Available in ‘‘free”’ or ‘‘held’”’ 
types and in shaft sizes from 1716” to 27/6”. 


Its -exclusive Align-O-Seals prevent lubricant leakage and dirt 
intrusion. Designated as type SUA with ball bearings—and type * 
SUAR with spherical roller bearings. 


No exposed bearing . . . no lock screws to raise troublesome burrs on 
the shaft . . . the nut is locked to the sleeve . . . and even though the 
shaft vibrates, the concentric grip will not loosen. 


For more information, check your local authorized &).S{" Distributor, 
or write: oJG." Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 6681 


i Bearings and pillow blocks engineered by 
s ? 
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Business Week Index (ebove) . . . . . 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)........ceeececsccceceee eeecccccces 
Production. of automobiles and Gees... .....6. occ cccsvesdcccdssccesecvece 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)..... 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .........6.0 0 see eeeeeeeee 
Crude oil and condensate (daily uverage, 1,000 bbls.).......... eee eceecces 
Bituminous ena) (daily average, E000 tons)... . occ ecncccseccccccevoscces 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.l. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..........+2200+ 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... . 
Nioucy: an: Cictuaman) GUnMMIAy so. co jen adicce ss eidesh ocndindennwnvess 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)...........- 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................cccccccccecs 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 == 100), Nov.. . 168.6 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 100) eR ne ee ee 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 — = 100).. 
Domestic farm products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 


Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)...........ccccccecccecscsesecens 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... ........eee eee c eee eeeeeseeenee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......cccccccccsccccccccnsene 
Wheat: (No. 2. hard winter, Kanses City, Bit). oc ccicscitiscivecdscscuceasiane 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).........-+eeecceccccccececccecccees 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).........0.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)...........scccccccccctccccccsccccceccecees 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..........ccccecceecceccecs 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........+.seeeeeeeeeeees 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).........+++++++- 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s).........-+++eeeeeee5 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)...........++++- 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............+2+0eeee0 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... ............+ee+e0s 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............- 
Securities loans, reporting member banks er Cee eee 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting ‘member banks... . 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.............. 00s eee e eens 
Evceie seseives.- ail idinOer WRUNG. oo. 6 oo:0 5 0. vale reed cesew as exeticnedewes 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ............ccecescccccececcscece 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 24. +Revised. 
+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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™ at 
J F M A 
§ Latest Preceding 
Week Wee 
*191.5 +190.6 
93.1 94.5 
115,495 +86,226 
$27,996 $33,196 
5,994 5,997 
4,995 5,000 
1,453 +1,542 
66 68 
40 43 
$27,833 $27,701 
+1% -4% 
196 161 
347.4 346.0 
223.3 223.1 
298.3 297.0 
3.836¢ +3.835¢ 
$26.58 $26.92 
18.500¢ 18.500¢ 
$2.21 $2.22 
5.74¢ 5.75¢ 
30.61¢ 30.41¢ 
$1.766 $1.740 
17.94¢ 17.66¢ 
132.1 131.8 
3.29% 3.29% 
2.586 2.58% 
14-13% 14-13% 
14-13% 14-13% 
48,236 48,652 
67,389 67,574 
13,866 13,882 
2,073 2,455 
37,632 37,409 
5,05 5,035 
850 920 
19,508 18,731 
8Date for 
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1949 
Month 
Ago 


183.2 


87.7 
76,026 
$29,043 
5,537 
5,192 
2,358 


69 

57 
$27,508 
-8% 
148 


168.5 
347.2 
228.4 
294.9 
3.705¢ 
$28.92 
18.500¢ 
$2.23 
5.84¢ 
29.80¢ 
$1.719 
16.93¢ 


127.6 
3.35% 
5907 


14-139 
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47,274 
66,723 
13,772 
1,998 
37,430 
4,964 
660 
18,091 
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Year 
Ago 


198.7 


97.3 
94,668 
$21,873 
5,508 
5,693 
1,932 


77 

49 
$28,560 
None 


116 


172.2 
395.6 
278.1 
313.7 
3.720¢ 
$43.00 
23.500¢ 
$2.27 
5.64¢ 
32.25¢ 
$1.695 
19.00¢ 


120.6 
3.51% 
2.77% 

14-13% 
14-13% 


47,928 
63,141 
15,614 
1,963 
33,455 
4,148 
662 
24,221 
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162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
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3,842 
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86 
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$9,613 


+27,777 
++32,309 
+ 6,963 
+#1,038 
++ 1 5,999 
+ +4303 
5,290 


2,265 
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His wife stared anxiously as the doctor slowly removed the 
bandages. This was the day she had prayed for. Now she 
wasn’t so sure. What would Jim look like? She remembered 
his wonderful smile. Her thoughts raced back... 

Only four weeks after Jim started work in the aircraft fac- 
tory, the accident happened. Fora split second he forgot an 
important safety rule. He walked on the wrong side of the 
running engine, never noticing the whirling blades of the 
propeller. When they told her, she felt as though the world 
Were coming to an end. 

Liberty Mutual moved him to a private hospital and placed 
him in the care of one of the greatest plastic surgeons in the 
world. He performed several delicate operations to give Jim 
a new face. She could do nothing but sit idly by and wait. 

Later, the doctor permitted her to see Jim. Sometimes she 
would just sit and hold his hand. More often, she would talk 
or read to him, trying not to let the choke in her voice slip 
out. “Jim will be all right,” she kept telling herself ... 

Now the doctor was removing the last bandage. She 
gasped, threw her arms around her husband. 

“Why, Jim, you look wonderful!” she cried. 

This actual case from the Liberty Mutual files illustrates 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS FACE 











an important point: Liberty Mutual sets the pace in providing 
prompt, skilled medical and surgical rehabilitation of injured 
workers and in preventing accidents as well. The lives, the 
health and the security of more than 3,000,000 people who 
work for concerns insured by Liberty Mutual are protected 
in this way and costs are substantially reduced for insurance 
buyers. 





LIBERTY S@,, 


HOM! 


PANIES 


OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you 84 fe 





acme 


We work to keep you safe «+. by protecting business, home and car owners from crip- 


* pling loss .. 


. by removing the causes of home, highway and work accidents . 


the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt, fair and friendly handling of all claims 


. . by relieving * 




















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 









CONGRESS RECONVENES within the 
week, and in the rash of news you 
should keep these points in mind: 





@ Things will start fast. It’s not a new Congress. 
It’s the second session of the 81st, which came in 
last Jan. 3. There’s no organization job to be done. 

All legislation picks up right where it was 
dropped when Congress adjourned Oct. 19. Bills 
pending at that time are still alive and do not have 
to be started afresh 

© Big issues are the old issues—the bulk of the 
program that Truman proposed a year ago 

@ Politics will dominate—more than usual. In 
an election year, individual members work on the 
theory that what their constituents want is what 
the nation needs. 

Party divisions are unchanged by the few 
special elections last fall. Members returning 
ahead of the session indicate that vacations at 
home have unmade few minds. So you will see the 
same splits on issues. 

@ And it won't be a short session. Talk of getting 
out by midyear for the campaigns is already in the 
news. But it’s wishful thinking. The issues of the 
session are controversial, and controversies burn up 


time. 
e 


TRUMAN WON’T DICTATE what Congress 
does. He'll try. But this time he won’t even have 
the advantage of being freshly elected. 

On paper, Truman still is in control: 262 
Democrats and 170 Republicans in the House (two 
seats are vacant and another is held by the Ameri- 
can Labor Party); 54 to 42 in the Senate. But the 
figures don’t tell the story; too many Democrats 
vote to the right of where Truman talks. 

Southern Democrats will have much to say 
on what Truman does or doesn’t get. They don’t 
run their party any more and, in fact, get little 
attention in the shaping of party policy. But they 
have a_balance-of-power position in Congress. 

There won't be any formal Republican-South- 
ern Democrat coalition. Traditions are too strong. 
But the informal alliance will be firm enough to 
prevent any long swing left. 


OPPOSITION TO TRUMAN will be more along 
regional than party lines. This trend was apparent 
in the last session, but the implications of it are not 
generally understood. 

It's a city-vs.-noncity split. The Truman 
promises of government-made welfare, keyed to 
the idea of security for all, has greatest appeal in 
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the big cities and industrial areas. The noncity 
voters are not so security-conscious. 


It’s a historical division, but in recent times 
the city power has been on the rise, gaining 
strength in Congress at the expense of the noncity. 

Democratic strategy takes this into account. 
The twin. appeal of the Brannan Farm Plan—low 
food prices and high government-guaranteed farm 
incomes—is aimed at reducing the city-noncity 
split. The idea is to get Truman more farm back- 
ing in Congress—line up farmers and the unions. 

Reapportionment of House seats, following the 
1950 population census, will give the cities more 
votes in the House. 

e 

BUSINESSMEN’S INFLUENCE in Congress is 
strong and will be a factor in the voting. 

Members pay attention to what their own 
business constituents have to say—the bankers, 
manufacturers, and merchants back home. They 
are much more impressed by the personal views 
they get from such men than by the arguments of 
the organized business lobbies. 

Right now business looks prosperous most 
places, and forecasts agree that this will hold in 
the first half of the year. It’s the second half that’s 
in doubt, the time when the House and a third of 
the Senate start fighting for reelection. There’ll be 
little taste for new things that might rock the boat. 

Example: taxes. Congress wants a balanced 
budget, but it won't vote new taxes to end the def- 
icit. It’s convinced the $4-billion to $5-billion 
needed to do this would bring on a sharp business 
slide. The most you can expect is enough extra 
revenue to offset any excise cut. 

Also controls. The Fair Dealers still would 
like the power to order business around on prices, 
use of credit, and the like, but they know Congress 
won't O.K. it 

But the probusiness feeling on legislation 
won't shut off investigations that are intended to 
make political hay. 

f 

THE LOBBY INVESTIGATION will get going 
within the'next month or so. 

It’s supposed to be impartial and include all 
the so-called pressure groups, whether farmer, 
labor, business, or the government itself. 


But advance signs indicate that it will focus 
on the groups that oppose key points in Truman’‘s 
program. Chief targets will be business groups 
fighting Taft-Hartley repeal, the doctors fighting 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





government medicine, and the real estate groups 
opposing rent control and government housing. 

The farm and labor lobbies will get a less 
critical going over. They go along with Truman on 
most issues. Then, too, their political power is re- 
spected in Congress. 

A tightening up of the lobby registration law 
will follow, either late this session or next. 


THE FIGHT ON MONOPOLY will be stepped 
up—both in Congress and in the courts. You now 
can anticipate the key issues. 

For business: There’s a good chance Congress 
will O.K. delivered pricing—O’Mahoney’s bill. 
But there will still be a tight ban on anything that 
even looks ‘‘collusive.’’ The bill would lift some of 
the fog left by the basing-point decisions. 

Against business: The merger-control bill 
(Kefauver’s) will get a hard push. It would in- 
crease the government's say over company growth 
by giving FTC power to pass on mergers involving 
acquisition of assets, as well as stock. The House 
voted it last session. Chances in the Senate are 
good, but short of an odds-on bet. 

Big companies will come in for heckling be- 
fore the Celler investigating committee. Bigness 
itself is justification for regulation. That's the gov- 
ernment line. 

e 


HOWLS AGAINST JOHN L. LEWIS and his 
three-day week in coal will come early in the ses- 
sion. 

Thus far, coal shortages have been spotty, not 
general. Government figures show electric utility 
and industrial stocks are above the danger zone. 
ICC has given railroads what amounts to a priority 
at the mines. Retail stocks are lowest—the stocks 
that home heaters depend on. But a siege of bad 
weather would upset the picture and turn the threat 
of shortages into actuality. That’s what is bother- 
ing Washington 

Lewis is able to regulate coal production 
largely because of the antitrust immunity Congress 
and the courts gave labor unions years ago. Now 
you will see a rising demand in Congress that this 
immunity be withdrawn. 

But chances are against action, unless the 
weather upsets supplies. Even then it would be a 
fight. All the unions, not just Lewis, would buck 
such legislation. 

2 


ADMINISTRATION FOREIGN POLICY will 


come in for its first serious challenge since the war. 


16 . 


Bipartisanship is on the decline. The Admin- 
istration, more than in the past year, will set policy, 
then ask the Republicans té go along. This is one 
reason for the strain. 

Spending abroad will come under more and 
more fire. Many members are impatient with 
Europe. They sincerely feel that ECA countries 
aren't helping themselves enough. Then there are 
others who feel the U.S. can’t afford to give so 
much. Still others think war with Russia is being 
invited. 

The Administration will try to hush critics with 
charges of ‘isolationism.’ But there’s more to it 
than that Fact is that Congress isn’t satisfied that 
the State Dept. is driving a good bargain abroad. 


REPUBLICAN POLITICS: The return of Con- 
gress always brings a rise in speculation on possible 
presidential candidates, especially on candidates 
available to the ‘‘out’’ party. 

Dewey now is considered as ‘‘unavailable”’ by 
party leaders here. His letter to his 1948 Oregon 
campaign manager is taken at face value. Dewey’s 
associates say he wrote it knowing that it would be 
made public 

But this won't keep Dewey from being an in- 
fluence in the 1952 nominating convention. 


‘ 


Eisenhower gets a lift, whether intended or 
not. He can deny he’s a candidate all he wants, 
but his name will be kept in the news—by Republi- 
cans who want him to run, and so talk him up, 
and by Democrats who would prefer that he does 
not run, and so talk him down. 

Taft, of course, can hardly count on help from 
Dewey. The two are far apart, personally as well 
as politically. But reelection to the Senate next 
year will give him real convention strength in 1952. 
And even the Democrats agree privately that they 
haven’t much chance to kill him off in the Senate 
race. 

e 


ON THE DEMOCRATIC SIDE, Truman can 
have -no real challenger—unless he takes himself 
out. 

Byrnes of South Carolina may rise as the 
leader of the States Rights Democrats. But he has 
no chance of beating Truman out for the regular 
Democratic nomination 

So Truman is a cinch for the Democratic nod, 
if he wants to run again—and the betting is that 
he will. You will see his intentions become clearer 
in the programs he sends to this session of Con- 
gress. 
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Today many coal buyers “write their own prescriptions.” 
In ordering coal from the mines, they specify not only grade 


and size, but also carbon content, sulphur content, volatile 
matter, and heat, value as well—in order to get exactly the 
kind that burns most efficiently in their equipment. 

Quality control laboratories, like the one pictured above, 
make this possible. They are located right at the preparation 
plants of modern, mechanized coal mines. Here technicians 
check bulk samples—weighing, burning and analyzing each 
one. Their “lab” reports enable preparation plant superin- 
tendents to deliver the right coal to each customer. 

Such scientific steps are only part of modern coal mining, 
which also includes million-dollar preparation plants, electric- 
powered shuttle cars, and high-speed conveyor belts, plus 
machines that drill, cut, dig and load coal. All these are the 
result of a far-sighted program of capital investment in mech- 
anization that has made America’s coal mines the safest, most 


efficient and productive in the world. 





Working conditions in modern coal mines 
are far different in many ways than you may 
have thought. Today the miner scarcely 
touches pick or shovel. Indeed, he’s a skilled 
operator of many specialized machines—like 
mobile power drills, cutters, loaders, shuttle 
cars, and high-speed conveyors. He works in 
clean, fresh air, too. In fact, more tons of 
fresh air are pumped into today’s modern 
mines by giant fans each 24 hours, than tons 
of coal moved out. And for his work, the 
miner earns higher average hourly wages than 


are paid by any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Photo courtesy of The United Electric Coal Companies 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





General Electric brings you 
a bright new world of color! 


Two new G-E white fluorescent lamps show | 
the full beauty of all colors for the first time 





Secret is new “D-R” phosphor 
It took years of research to develop 


a aes . : . th hospt “D-R’’, that made 
OU’LL see colors come to life. Complexions glow with new warmth. ae: PRoeENNe, “OH”, Ses meds 
General Electric’s new color triumph 


Fabrics and decorations take on new charm. possible. ‘‘D-R” is the first successful 


The secret is a revolutionary new phosphor, ‘‘D-R’’, in the inside coat- “deep red’’ phosphor ever known, 


ing of two new General Electric fluorescent lamps, which magically 
transforms the effect of the white light 
they give. The new lamps—1) DE LUXE 
COOL WHITE and 2) DE LUXE WARM 
WHITE-—show colors better than fluores- 


e 
ey, 
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Colors take on new life Complexions flattered 


cent ever could before, and at the same 


time offer you a choice of coo/ atmosphere 














COOL EFFECT OR WARM? ee 

Whether you want your surroundings to Four G-E fluorescent lamps—the two above, plus a Standard Cool White 
reflect efficiency or friendliness . . . be and Warm White—now meet practically every fluorescent lighting need. 
business e or intimate, you can control |— — 


the elfect to suit yourselt with GES | Waap easier to choose right lamp! 


For cool, crisp, The whole question of which ‘‘white STANDARD WARM WHITE (for- 





clear atmosphere: fluorescent lamp’’ to use is now simpli- | merly Warm Tint)—for highest efficiency 

DELUXE COOL fied. General Electric’s two new lamps | combined with the color impression of 

WHITE -plus two ‘“‘high-efficiency’’ lamps— | filament lighting. 

enero =, | create a line of four G-E fluorescent | DE LUXE WARM WHITE—combines 

stetekps é cana | lamps that fills practically every fluor- excellent color rendition with good(but not 

es DR LIE | escent lighting need. | highest) efficiency. Use where a warm 
¢ environment with true color is desired. 


STANDARD COOL WHITE (formerly 
4500 white)—for highest efficiency with 
reasonable color rendition. The lamp 


WARM WHITE Fabrics look their best 





FREE SELECTOR GUIDE 


You will want to look at both and make | 





your own choice. rhe two lamps will be | widely preferred for working and selling Shows which lamp 
introduced early in 1950 in the 10-watt | areas... offices, factories, many stores you need to meet 
size, later in all other popular sizes of your lighting re- 


é se Is. ro: 
G-E fluorescent lamps we eee | quirements. Write 


LURE Cl _ WHITE —for work General Electric- 
DE LUXE JOL WHITE —for work ye Div 166. BW. 31 


| areas where best possible color rendition Wate Cact Clave: 
| is desired, with good (but not highest) me land 12, Ohio. 


efficiency. 














You can put your confidence in— 
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50 Years of Growth—and Growing Pains 


Key facts about the first half-century: (1) tremendous 
economic growth; (2) instability that came with the growth. 


lifty vears ago, businessmen were 
supremely confident about the future 
Almost without exception, they pre 
dicted that the first half of the new 
century would be a period of unparal 
lcled growth and prosperity for the U.S. 

And they were dead nght. 

e Overwhelming Fact—No matter what 
yardstick you use, one overwhelming 
fact stands out when you compare 1949 
with 1900—the tremendous growth of 
tne U.S. economy during that half- 
century. 

(he population has almost exactly 
doubled. ‘Vhe labor force has more than 
doubled. 

Gross national product, roughly de- 
flated for price changes, has increased 
something like four times. ‘That means 
that per capita production of goods and 
services has about doubled. So has out 
put per worker, or productivity. 

Along with this increase in material 
well-being, there has been a steady re 
duction in hours of work. In 1900, the 
erage industrial worker put in 5] 
hours a week. ‘Today he works 39.1 
hours, while his output per hour has 
increased some 24 times. 

e Supreme Achievement—In short, the 
supreme achievement of U.S. business 
in the first half of the 20th century 
has been the development of a true 
mass-production and mass-consumption 


economy. Its earmarks are high pro- 


duction, high employment, increasing 
leisure—and extreme instability. 

e Uneven, Uncomfortable—All that is 
growth enough, or progress cnough, to 
satisfy even the most exuberant prophet 
of 1900. But anyone who has lived 
through the period knows that it hasn’t 
been so rosy as that. The growth hasn’t 
been even and comfortable. ‘There are 
times in the 50 years that nobody likes 
to remember. 

For the prophets of 1900 made one 

serious mistake. They generally over 
looked the fact that where you have 
growth you have growing pains. To 
day’s businessman, looking back over 
the record, probably will conclude that 
in this case the growing pains have been 
quite as nnportant as the growth. 
e Stiff Collar, Derby—The businessman 
himself hasn’t changed as much as you 
might think in 50 vears. Although most 
of today’s executives were in short pants 
(and long black’ stockings) at the turn of 
the centurv, the jobs that they are 
doing are basically the same jobs that 
their fathers were doing then. 

True, the businessman of 1900 wore 
a stiff collar and a derby hat. He began 
his letters, ‘Dear Sir: Yours of the 15th 
inst. received and contents noted.” He 
did not repeat to his wife the off-color 
stories that he heard from other busi 
nessmen. His bookkeepers sat on high 
stools, and most of the figures that they 


posted by hand had three less digits 
than the figures on the books of a mod 
em corporation. 

But the businessman’s job then was 

essentially the same as now. It was to 
produce something or sell something at 
a proht. 
e New Surroundings—The most striking 
changes have taken place not in busi- 
ness but in the environment in which 
business operates. 

You can sum up the changes with 
just two sets of statistics: 

Union membership.. In 1900, only 
791,000 workers belonged to a union. 
In 1949, union membership totaled 
15.7-million, around one-quarter of the 
labor force. And unions were firmly 
rooted in all the basic, mass-production 
industries 

Government spending. In 1900, fed- 

eral expenditures were a bare 3% of na- 
tional income. The national debt was 
$1.3-billion. In 1949, federal spending 
was 19% of national income. ‘The 
national debt was over $250-billion. 
e Shifting Center—Ihe growth of 
unions and the growth of government 
represent a shift in the political centex 
of gravity of the country. By 1949, this 
shift had reached the point where some 
economists were referring to the U.S 
as a “‘laboristic” rather than a capital 
istic country. 

Looking back, you can see the be- 
ginning of the shift even in 1900. The 
power of business at the turn of the 
century was enormous. But it was by 
no means unchallenged. The basic anti- 
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trust laws were already on the books. 
The muckrakers had been busy, such 
people as Lincoln Steffens and Ida ‘lar- 
bell. Resentment of the trusts was 
building up. 
e Off the Farm—The development of 
mass production and the growth of the 
country during the first 50 vears of the 
20th century accelerated this shift of 
power—away from _ business, toward 
labor and toward government. 

First of all, it shifted the balance of 
the population from rural to urban. In 


1900, only 40° of the people lived in 
citie Ihe other 60° were in rural 
areas. By 1949, the situation was ex- 
ict ed 

The growth of the cities merely 
pat ¢ the growth in factory em 
ployment But the development of a 
large urban population, dependent on 
industry f ts living, created a whole 


ction of new problems. The wage 
worker lacks the security of the farmer. 
+ 


He turns almost automatically to some 
one—the government or his union—to 
trengthen his hand 

An equa important change that 
ca vith mass production was the 


| : aoe 
the position of the U.S. in 


s 


world trade. In 1900, we were still a 
debtor nation. Our export balance was 
offset foreign investments here. To- 
dav we are the world’s creditor. 

e No. 1 Problem—Both the urbaniza 
tion of the country and the switch from 
debtor to creditor contributed to what 
is usually rated as the number-one eco 
nomic problem of our times: the busi- 
ness cycle. And the business cycle in 
turn has contributed more than any 
cther single thing to the changed status 
of bu 1¢ 


Vhev didn’t have depressions in the 


c 1900’s. They had panics. The 
panics were nasty while they lasted, but 
they rarely lasted long. The prostra 
tion of the 1930's was something new 
in American business history. It was 
the sort of thing that could occur only 


in a highly industrialized economy that 
depended on mass production and mass 


consumptian to keep it going 





e Two Inflations—The country has 
grown in spite of the business cvcle 
But part if the price it has paid for 
its growth has been inflation. There 
ha n two great inflations since 
] me with each of the two world 


wa Vogether they have boosted the 


wholesale price index to three times its 
level at the start of the century. 

On balance, this inflation has been 
a real stimulus. It has kept the business 
C\ m stunting the growth of the 


country. But can inflation be used for- 
ever without getting out of control? 
\t least one of the major problems of 
the second half of the 20th century 
will be this: finding ways to control the 
instabilitv that the expansion of the 
first half brought with it 
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Machine Tools Up 


November orders of some 
$25-million look like the real 
thing at last. Forecast for 1950: 
a $300-million year. 

For nearly eight of the twelve months 
of 1949, the machine-tool industry 


waited for an upturn that would take 
them off the floor. First the trade said, 


maybe in September. ‘Then it said 
October. 
But it wasn’t until November that 


it could really feel the turn. New orders 
for that month came to about $25-mil 
lion. November production is put at 
about $6S8-million. December 
expected to do at least as well, may go as 
high as $30-million, December output 
run around $76-million. It looks 
now as though the industry will wind 
up the with a production of be- 
tween $2 and $260-million. 
1948 production was about $2$5-mil 
lion.) 

That's no great shakes, of course; the 
industry has a capacity of roughly $500- 
million. But it’s a lot better than any 
one figured on last summer 
e Downs and Ups—The year got off to 
a faiily good start. In March, new or- 
$27-million. Then 
The expected early 
materialize. The 
was 56.8 


Sales are 


may 


Veal 


= 1] 
50-million 


ders came to 
the bottom fell out 
fall pickup didn’t 


October index of 


some 


orders 


The Novem- 
ber index, out this week, took a big 


(1945-1947 equals 100). 
leap, to $4.3. ‘This compared with 
72.2 a year earlier, and was the first 
time in eight months that it had topped 
its vear-ago level. A good guess is that 
for December it will go to $6. 

e 1950 Prospects-—Notably conservative, 
machine-tool builders are now talking 
about a $300-million production year 
for 1950—with the domestic market es 
pecially active in the first half. 


Foreign orders—a good part of them 


through ECA—will still be a big facto: 
in 1950. But they probably won't run 
so high as the 25% they have 
been running in 1949. One reason: De 
valuation that ECA countries 
have to pay more for their machines 
Foreign demand is still strong, though, 
and it’s hard to gage just what devalu 
ation is going to do to the business. 

e All-Round Gains—<Al] the industry is 
sharing in the upswing’ of the last 
weeks. Manufacturers of high-produc 
tion, 
turn 


to 35% 


mecans 


machines, who 


auto 


special-purpose 


out tools for the industry, 


are making the big gains. But makers 
of standard machines—from presses to 
milling equipment—are getting their 


ut, too. 

Customers explain their reasons fot 
the recent buving spree: They are tool 
ing up for new-model production; they 
also want to cut production costs to 
meet higher wages and demands of em- 
plovees’ pension programs 
e Not a Boom—A $300-million year for 
machine toolers will definitely “not be 


he 





New Buick: 





It’s Shorter and Cheaper 


New 1950 Buick Super and Roadmaster 
models are following the style trend set by 
the 1950 Special last summer (BW—Aug. 
6'49,p24). Windshields are all in one piece, 
front fenders taper toward the rear, grilles 
extend out over the front bumpers, and 


wheelbases are shorter. Along with the new 
models came new prices—lower ones. Road- 
master (above) and Super two-door sedans 
were cut $75, four-door models were down 
$76, and station wagons and hardtop con- 
vertibles were reduced as much as $310. 
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boom-size. But it will be big enough to 
permit many of the shops now operat 
ing 32 hours a week to get back on the 
standard work week. Manufacturers will 
still be on the prowl for some contract 
work (which puts them in competition 
with their own customers). But some 
optimists feel they may be able to drop 
contract work altogether. 


New New-Orders Series 
Predict Sales, Output 


The Dept. of Commerce gave busi 
nessmen a Christmas present last week 
a rebuilt “‘new-orders”’ series that’s just 
dandy for forecasting sales trends. 

Of course, the department has been 
compiling such figures for years. But 
up to now the series has been published 
in a form that wasn’t very useful. Here 
after, marketing men should find it as 
handy as an extra arm—a left arm, at 
least 
e Changes—Ccmmerce statisticians have 
changed nev orders from an index to a 
dollar series And they adjusted the 
figures to take into account the com 
missions and service charges that always 
alter catalog prices. 

‘The net result: a monthly new-orders 
series that is directly comparable with 
Commerce figures on manufacturers’ 
sales. 

or any specific industry anv down 
turn (or upturn) in sales is usually pre 
ceded by a similar change in the orders 
trend. 

[he lag can be two or three months 
or even longer. It varies roughly with 
the length of time it takes to build the 
product; but long or short, it usually 
gives manufacturers enough time to ad 
just production accordingly. ‘The Com- 
merce figures will be released about six 
wecks after the end of the month to 
which they pertain; so they should be 
in plenty of time. 

Commerce’s new new-orders series 
cover these classifications: all manufac 
turing: all nondurable goods; all durable 
goods; iron and steel; nonferrous metals; 
transportation equipment; electrical ma 
chinerv:; nonelectrical machinery; all 
other durable goods. 

e How to Use Them—Here’s how the 
barometer would have worked for, say, 
a maker of nonelectrical machinery if 
the series had been available in 1946 

By December, 1946, he would have 

noted that new orders had reached a 
platcau, just above the $1-billion-a 
month mark. Though sales were still 
rising, he would have been warned of an 
imminent leveling off—which, in fact, 
began in April, four months later. 
e Forecast—And what of the future? 
For several months new orders for ma- 
chinerv have held fairly steady in the 
neighborhood of $950-million. 
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Textiles Boom Again 


Most mills are booked solid through second quarter of 1950. 
Main reason is that they did not produce for inventories during sharp 
recession they experienced until last summer. 


he textile industry is the first to go 
through a complete economic cycle 
since the war. Hard on the heels of its 
immediate postwar boom came a rugged 
recession. For nearly two long years 
things were at a near standstill. ‘Then 
last summer things began to pick up 
again. One by one the mills began to 
hum. 

e Boom—This week the textile industry 
is ending the year 1949 with about as 
rosy a glow as it has ever had. Every 
where the story is the same: Most mills 
are booked solid with orders at least 
through the second quarter of 1950. At 
the same time, prices they are getting 
for their goods have risen and _ firmed 
up well. 

e Worsted, Cotton, Rayon—In New 
Ingland, worsted mills have had a 
whale of a season on spring production 
Now this production is just beginning 
to round off, and the mills are slowing 
down a bit. But there will be no real let 
down. Mill men believe that the spring 
runout and the opening of the fall, 
1950, lines will merge with no real pro 
duction break. This confidence is strong 
despite the fact that new orders for fall 
ire still being dickered; nothing has 
been written yet. 

The storv is similar in New England 
cotton textiles. Mill activity is running 
about 6% ahead of last vear (measured 
in mill employment). At this point 
there’s enough business on the books 
to carry mills well into the second quar 
ter—barring cancellations. ‘The worry 
about possible cancellations is legitimate 
in this field; most of the mills turn out 
women’s dress materials—always a fickle 
thing at best. 

In the South, many cotton and rayon 
mills are sold through the second quar 
ter—both in grey goods (unfinished) and 
mill-finished goods. Cannon Mills, at 
Kannapolis, N. C., for example, sees a 
solid first half-year in household towels 
and like goods. Some of Georgia’s cot 
ton mills claim to be doing even better 
Thev are booked through the third 
quarter of next year. 

e Too Good?—Most textile men know 
that there is just one thing wrong with 
this picture: It looks a little bit too 
good. Textiles have always been an 
uneven industry; either business is ter 
rific or there 1s none at all. Those in the 
know realize that nothing has happened 
to change at least the basic outlines of 
that pattern. Sooner or later the present 
activity is going to drop off with a sick 
ening thud. But what nobody knows is 


when this will happen, or how bad it 
will be when it does. - 

Regardless of what the future may 
hold, the present boom looks bigger 
than most for a particular reason—a 
change in the industry’s production 
policy. 
¢ Old Policy—In the past, most textile 
mills ignored any drop in orders, kept 
right on producing for. rill inventory. 
The theory was that textiles are a pretty 
staple item, that sooner or later sales 
would pick up once more and absorb 
what the mills were making. 

One main thing was wrong with this 
policy: the higher the inventory, the 
lower the prices. The huge surpluses 
which the mills built up naturally drove 
prices down near the distress level. ‘The 
upshot was that the textile industry 
tended to be in a chronically depressed 
State 
e New Policy—The deep postwar réces- 
sion changed this method of operation. 
The mills’ decided to cut back their 
production to mect current demand. 
At the time, cloth was a glut on the 
market—all the way to the retailer’s 
shelves. The great converter industry in 
the New York area was jammed up with 
goods it had bought speculatively. That 
was because the cutters (dressmakers, 
etc.) had been unable to move inven 
tories and production to retailers: And 
that, in turn, was because the public 
had suddenly got fed up with low- 
quality, “war-time” types of clothing 
and refused to buy. 

Finally, the cutters’ inventories be- 
gan to move through retailers. But they 
went at cut prices, so replacement buy- 
ing was held to a minimum. ; 
@ No Inventories—That was what started 
the new boom. Apparently everybody 
began to place replacement orders at 
once—when their inventories were low, 
toward the end of last summer. And 
since the mills, too, had no inventories, 
they began manufacturing at top speed. 

New York textile men were respon- 

sible for this new mill policy. They 
have firmer control of mills now, espe- 
cially in the South, and they have been 
able to convince mill operators that 
keeping pace with demand is smarter 
business than producing for inventories. 
In one sense, at least, the textile mills 
are now under tighter management than 
they ever have been before. 
e Repeat Probable—Since it worked so 
well this time, there’s a good chance 
that the mills will use progressive cur- 
tailment again. 
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PHILLIPS’ (left to right) Executive Vice-president Endacott, President 
Adams, Vice-president Learned head broad domain including . . . 





GAS WELLS, such as this. 
at top of well releases gas into pipeline. 
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ter, Tex., last week, a new plant 
turning out ammonium = ni- 
he plant is the latest in a long 
chemical ventures by Phillips 
i] Co., a subsidiary of Phillips 
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and L. KE. Phillips, 
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ti brank 


others who started Phillips Pe- 


back in 1917. They were 
n experiments which led to 
very of many valuable chemi 
petroleum. But perhaps their 
ontribution was making a real 
which had 


annoying 


natural gas, 
ven regarded as an 


ict of oil production 


hillips brothers’ faith that nat 
uld make a real contribution 


ul f 

to the petroleum and chemical indus 
tric paid off handsomely. This 
vear Phillips’ gross income will ap 
proach $500-million—more than twice 
its $203 llion gross in 1944. More 
than t t is a leader in the produc 
tion of things like carbon black and 
liquid etroleum gases, and is the 
biggest ducer of natural gasoline. 
Phese, plus other products, have made 
Phillips one of the top three oil com 
pani hemical production. It is 
competing onlv with Standard Oil 
N. J.) and Shell Oil for first place 

e Expenditures—During the past five 
years, Phillips Petroleum has poured 
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$425-million into capital expenditures. 
Most of it has into expanding 
crude-oil production; the rest into new 
manufacturing facilities, pipelines, nat 
ural gas, etc. Now Phillips is settling 
down to digest these cquisitions 
during at least the next few vears 
What makes Phillips unique among 
oil companies is its dominance in the 
field of the lighter hydrocarbons (com- 
pounds made up of hydrogen and 
carbon). It got that dominance mainly 
by deliberately aiming at making capi- 
tal out of these once-unwanted or little- 
desired compounds. 
eInto an Asset—These light hydro- 
carbons come from natural gas. Dur- 
ing the early days of the Southwest's 
oil development, natural gas was a real 
problem to oil men. If there wasn't a 
nearby town which might be inter- 
ested in carbon black, most petroleum 
operators simply blew the gas into the 
air. Crude oil was thought to be the 
only good thing that could come out 
of a well; natural gas was just a bother. 
The Phillips brothers figured that 
this attitude was. a little, too off the 
cuff. Nobody had taken a good look at 
natural gas to see whether or not it 
really had anything to offer. So in 
1917, the brothers set out to find out 
e Natural Gasoline—The first shot the 
Phillips brothers made was to try to 
make gasoline from natural gas. They 
built a plan? at Bartlesville, Okla., to 
extract it from “wet” gas. The results 
were as good as anyone could ask for. 
This natural gasoline turned out to be 


gone 


new 


highly volatile stuff—and there was a 
ready market for it. Because of its high 
quality, natural gasoline could be used 
to upgrade gasoline refined = from 
crude oil. So selling it to other re- 
finers and marketers of crude-oil gaso- 
line was no problem 

In those davs—in fact, until 1927— 
Phillips did not market petroleum 
products directly to consumers. All its 
output of natural gasoline and crude 
oil went to others. ‘Today, although 
it has 15,000 marketing outlets, it still 
sells some of its natural gasoline to 
other refiners and marketers 

It owns and operates 25 natural gaso- 
line plants, has an interest in 11] others. 
Natural gasoline production in 1949 
will exceed 375-muillion gal. 

e Other Factors—But probably more 
significant in the Phillips’ growth story 
are such facts as these 

(1) Chemicals, special products, and 
patent licenses accounted for $2.8- 
million of Phillips’ 1944 gross income, 
an estimated $30-million of this year’s 
ZTOss ; 

(2) Sales of natural gas itself con- 
tributed $5.1-million to 1944 gross in- 
come, and some $20.8-million to this 
year’s gross 

(3) In the past five years, refinery 
capacity has more than doubled, crude 
runs nearly doubled. 

(+) More than half its 1948 net op 
erating income came from diversified 
operations wholly apart from crudc oil 
production 

(5) Phillips today controls the great- 
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NATURAL GASOLINE is a big Phillips product. Here worker 
checks valve at natural gasoline plant in West Texas. 


est natural gas reserves of any company 
in the U.S. 

As these points indicate, natural gas- 

oline is only one small phase of the 
total Phillips operational picture. It 
was a big part of it, however, until 
1927. In that year, Phillips was ready 
to go into a second venture based on 
lighter hydrocarbons found in natural 
gas. This time it was liquefied petro- 
leum gas. LP-gas (the term applies to 
propane, butane, and mixtures of the 
two) occurs in some natural gas, and 
in some crude oil. 
e Marketing—Aided by technicians from 
the company’s two-year-old research 
and development department, Phillips 
executives in 1927 took a look at the 
then-wasted LP-gas. It could be 
marketed readily as a liquid in low- 
pressure containers, and it was 2.5 
times to 3 times as “hot” as natural 
gas. 

I'he market for LP-gas had to be de 
veloped from scratch; even domestic 
appliances—ranges, water heaters, space 
heaters—capable of burning the fuels, 
had to be developed. ‘Today, Phillips’ 
“Philgas” is sold in every state east of 
the Rocky Mountains—a territory much 
larger than its primary market for pe 
troleum products. 

e For Chemistry—Chemical industries 
and chemistry laboratories require the 
hydrocarbons found in natural gas 
in relatively pure form as ingredients 
for processing or research. ‘Today, at 
Borger, ‘Vex., Phillips maintains a spe- 
cial products division to supply such 
hydrocarbons. The division lists 67 
kinds of hydrocarbons, many of them 
produced in four grades of purity. 
One of this division’s biggest jobs 
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CARBON BLACK is still another Phillips product, is used to toughen 
This is world’s largest carbon black furnace. 


is supplying certified reference fuels to 
the refining industry. These reference 
fuels are used as standards against which 
the octane ratings of commercial gaso- 
line are checked. 

@Gas Sales Rise—During the early 
1930's, natural gas pipelines spread 
northward and eastward to Chicago, 
Detroit, the Twin Cities. Year by 
year, Phillips’ natural gas sales rose. So, 
too, did the prices it received for its 
gas. Gas wells no longer were a lia- 
bility or a questionable asset; they had 
become a very valuable asset, and 
Phillips joined the race for new sources 
of supply. 

In March, 1943, Phillips took its 
only flyer in the natural gas pipeline 
business. Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Co. was having trouble getting funds 
to finance expansion. So Phillips bought 
25% of Panhandle’s common stock for 
$5,250,000. And it began supplying 
gas to Panhandle, whose main line ran 
to Detroit. Two years later Phillips 
sold its Panhandle stock for better 
than $10.6-million. Net profit on the 
deal before taxes: $5,350,000 
e Carbon Black—The rapid increase in 
the value of natural gas has been partly 
responsible for Phillips’ entry into an- 
other line of business: carbon black. 
For years, Phillips supplied 40% to 
45% of all the natural gas used in the 
production of carbon black. 

In 1943 Phillips stepped in with a 
new process to make carbon black from 
oil. It built a plant at Phillips, Tex., 
offered the rubber industry, printing ink 
manufacturers, and other carbon black 
users a product which was definitely 
superior for any applications. Phillips 
todav is turning out close to 185-mil- 
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lion Ib. yearly—14% of total U.S. pro- 
duction, and made from oil not gas. 

e Cold Rubber—One of the great de- 
velopments in recent years in the rub- 
ber industry has been cold rubber 
(BW—Oct.16'48,p74). 

And here again Phillips had an im- 
portant role. It built and ran the first 
cold-rubber pilot plant, conducted test 
programs on the rubber, developed im- 
proved recipes, assisted in initial com- 
mercial production. 

Phillips’ biggest job in this postwar 
period has been to expand crude-oil 
production. Just over half of the com- 
pany’s $425-million in capital expendi- 
tures in the past five years has gone for 
this purpose. In 1948 alone, Phillips 
increased its oil and gas leaseholds by 
57% —from 4,435,000 acres to 6,980- 
000 acres. Last year it drilled a record 
815 wells, and 82% were productive. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Glenn L. Martin Co. has sold its chem- 
ical division to U.S. Rubber for a price 
estimated at $6-million to $7-million. 
he sale covers all assets including Mar- 
tin’s vinyl-resin plant and the trade 
name Marvinol. Martin has now shed 
all interests outside airframe manufac- 
ture and special weapons. 

* 
Pan Am-AOA merger has been ap- 
proved by a Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner. But both the full board and 
the President have to give their O.K.’s 
before the purchase of American Over- 
seas Airlines can go through. 

e 
Out of steel: Studebaker has sold its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Empire Steel 
Co., to the newly formed Rema Co., 
Dover, Ohio. Estimated price: $5-mil- 
lion. Studebaker paid $7.4-million for 
nt in 1948, but denies any loss. 

« 

The 1950 sugar quota (BW —Dec.10 
’49,p23) has been set at 7.5-million tons 
by Secretary Brannan. That just about 
matches 1949's actual consumption 

a 
Department-store sales in major cities 


the pl 


for the final Christmas week topped 
1948. Main reason: the extra shopping 
day. New York dollar volume was up 
1] Philadelphia $%. 

ee 
An East Coast mill site of 3,800 acres 
has been bought by U.S. Steel’s sub 
sidiarv, Carnegie-Ilinois. The land is 
on the Delaware River, 30 mi. northeast 
F Philadelphia 

e 
Goodvear hiked prices, on original 
eq nent tires by a minimum of 5% 
Replacement tires have already gone 
through two rounds of price boosts 

taling 7% (BW —Dec.3’49,p28 


REGIONAL REPORT 





November's Ups and Downs 


Regional income changes just balanced out: There were 
four increases and five declines. Aftereffects of the steel strike 
were a major influence. December will probably show an increase. 


I'he economy in November was still 
dominated by the steel strike, which 
ended as the month began. This in- 
fluence was particularly evident in the 
Cleveland region; it registered by far 
the largest increase of any region. 

Reason: The district includes the 

bulk of the country’s steel industry— 
in Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Wheeling, 
Cleveland itself, and other cities. So the 
area had by far the largest income drop 
in October, and that made a big No- 
vember rise a matter of course once the 
steel strike ended. Net result of the two 
movements: November income is 
slightly below September, continuing a 
regional decline which has been almost 
uninterrupted for more than a year. 
e No Pattern—This pattern was by no 
means typical of the rest of the country. 
In fact, income trends in the other 11 
regions followed no pattern at all. In 
five of the 11, income dropped; in 
three it rose, in three it held steady. 

Ihe three that showed increases were 
1 (Boston), 10 (Kansas City), and 11 
Dallas). All three have been doing well 
all year; that is, they have declined less, 
over-all, than the national average. 

November declines in income showed 
up in Regions 2 (New York), 7 (Chi- 
cago), 8 (St. Louis), 9 (Minneapolis), 
ind 12 (San Francisco). 

e Prospects Are Good—Very incomplete 
figures indicate a rise in income in 
December for the country as a whole. 
Principal reason: final reaction from 
October’s steel strike. Steel-producing 
areas themselves were hit by the strike 
while it was going on—in October. But 
while these areas recovered in No 
vember, steel shortages began to catch 
up with many steel-using industries in 
other parts of the country. This showed 
up in the November income indexes. 

In December, however, even these 
secondary influences had abated, and 
the rising trend in income, evident 
since midsummer, probably resumed. 
¢@ Christmas Sales Strong—This inter- 
pretation is borne out by the week by- 
week figures on department-store sales 
In October they ran 11% behind last 
vear nationally, on a dollar-value basis. 
In November they still lagged by about 
7% or 8%. But since then, thev have 
picked up with a bang. 

In the week ended Dec. 3, depart- 


ment-store sales were 8% below the 
same week a year ago. In the Dec. 10 
week they were down only 4%. In the 
Dec. 17 week they were 1% ahead of 
1948. And for the week ended Dec. 24 
indications are that they were up 15% 
or more from last year. (There’s a spe- 
cial factor that affects that Dec. 24 
week: In 1948, Christmas day fell on 
Saturday; this year it was on Sunday, 
which added one full day to the final 
pre-Christmas shopping week.) 

e Varied—As with income, the pattern 
of department-store sales has varied 
considerably from region to region. Best 
showings since Thanksgiving (as com- 
pared with last year) have been in the 
Minneapolis and Richmond areas; in 
recent weeks, Kansas City, Dallas, and 
Atlanta have been going strong. 

Ihe Chicago and Cleveland districts 
made the poorest showings. (Sales in 
Cleveland itself weren’t helped any by 
the transit strike that tied the city up 
for the last three davs before Christmas.) 
e Television Sales—One very strong spot 
in retail trade has been sales of tele- 
vision jreceivers. And T'V retailers be- 
lieve this trend will continue next vear; 
that will mean booming business for 
the TV manufacturers in such cities as 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, and Chicago. 

e Building Stays High—Construction, 
particularly home building, has been a 
big contributor to income in the past 
few months, and promises to continue 
strong. Nationally, building activity has 
shown much less than the usual sea- 
sonal decline; in some sections, due to 
mild weather, it has risen contraseason- 
ally. Milwaukee, for instance, reports 
“an actual wintertime labor shortage in 
the building trades.” 

e Insurance Refund—An important fac- 
tor in income in coming months will be 
the veterans’ insurance refund; checks 
are now scheduled to start flowing in 
mid-January. To this will be added 
soldiers’ bonus payments in some states; 
the average Pennsyivania veteran, for 
instance, will receive about $350 within 
the next month or two. 

The national composite of BUSINESS 
WEEK’S regional income indexes in No- 
vember stood at 215.6% of the 1941 
average (preliminary), unchanged from 
October. The index in November, 1948, 


was 227.5. 
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November figures preliminary; October revised 








Income rose slightly in November; it has 
dropped less since a year ago than in any 
other part of the country. But New England 
businessmen say the outlook is only “‘mod- 
erately optimistic.’” New orders have been 
declining since September, according to the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts. Crop 
prospects for 1950 are good, but the cut in 
price support on potatoes to 60% of parity 
has Aroostook County worried. A huge new 
oil terminal, with docks and storage tanks, 
will be built next vear at South Portland 
One current weak spot: Eastport, Me., 
which may be declared a “distress area.” 
Unemployment there is about 334%. 
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Income in November continued the slow 
decline that has been going on since June 
But preliminary figures show a small rise 
this month. New York City’s biggest in 
dustrv—the garment trades—has fully re 
covered from the spring slump. The figures 
show the citv’s retail sales doing well—and 
the figures probably understate the case, be 
cause of the steady move of department 
stores to the suburbs. Syracuse has done very 
well all yvear—so well that businessmen there 
are a bit jittery about the future. Buffalo 
has fully recovered from the steel strike, and 
is very optimistic about 1950 prospects 
General Mills plans to expand in Buffalo 
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Income was steady in November, as it 
has been ever since midsummer Employ 
ment has recovered from the steel strike; 
factory employment in Delaware has been 
rising steadily. The Philadelphia Navy Yard 
and Frankford Arsenal have cut personnel 
in line with Defense Dept. policy. Business 
sentiment is uniformly optimistic for the 
first quarter of 1950. But local manufac 
turers’ capital-spending plans for next year 
are down sharply. Important influence on 
income for the long term: U.S. Steel Corp 
has definitely ‘picked a site near Philadelphia 
for its long-discussed Atlantic seaboard mill 
(the one New England had hoped to get). 
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Income snapped back sharply in Novem- 
ber, but it’s still below September; .this 
region was hardest hit by October's strikes. 
Preliminary figures show a further rise this 
month. The Cleveland area is expected just 
about to hold its own in the first quarter of 
1950. Machine-tool sentiment is split: orders 
are coming in for makers of standard tools; 
makers of special tools are having tough 
sledding. In Pittsburgh, a steel payday just 
before Christmas gave retail sales a shot in 
the arm. But the three-day week in coal 
hurts western Pennsylvania. Ford is building 
a $4-million automatic-transmission plant at 
Cincinnati, which will employ 1,500. 
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November figures preliminary; October revised 
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Income rose slightly in November. Fur 


ther increases are likely 


The over-all indus 
trial outlook is very favorable. Most lines 
report 
textile industry, 
the vear 


tends through. June in many cases 


a shortage of skilled workers. The 
which was so weak carly in 
is booming. Forward buying ex 
But South 
Carolina's cotton crop was smaller this vear, 
nd prices were lower; tobacco growers worry 
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The Simplest. ..Hence the Most Trouble Free 
Motor Starter on the Market 





Simplicity . . . that is the keynote to trouble free operation, 
When you eliminate parts you automatically eliminate trou- 
ble. Since Allen-Bradley solenoid starters have only ONE 
moving part they will prove to be the most trouble free for 
your service. Furthermore, the double break, silver alloy con- 
tacts never need filing, cleaning, or dressing. You can install 
an Allen-Bradley solenoid starter . . . and forget it! 


For continuously reliable operation, specify Allen-Bradley, 


This one piece solenoid 
plunger carrying the double 


break contacts is the only mov- Allen-Bradley Co. 
ing part on Allen-Bradley sole- ; : : 
noid starters. 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 
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Income dropped again in November. 
Though the region has no steel mills to 
speak of, the strike closed the iron mines 
of the Mesabi (and the northern peninsula 
of Michigan). This stopped most lake 
shipping, too, which hurt such lake-head 
ports as Duluth and Superior. Another blow: 
The ore carriers usually bring back coal; 
thus, the region’s coal stocks are very low, 
and extra supplies will have to be brought 
in this winter by rail at extra cost. The 
rest of the region did better. Lumbering 
activity has been high. Flour output is 
down only a little. Employment is still 
way above the war peak. 
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Income was up sharply in November for 
the second straight month. And _ prospects 
are good—particularly in farming, the re 
gion’s biggest income source. | Winter- 
wheat conditions are very favorable in Kan 
sas and Nebraska. ‘There are 50% more 
cattle on feed in the corn belt than there 
were a vear ago; grain-fattened animals 
should start moving to market in volume 
next month. Nonfarm ‘employment is 
holding up well, particularly in Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Kansas _ Citv’s 
centennial celebration will boom business 
there all next vear. Cudahy plans to move 
its headquarters to Omaha from Chicago. 


Income went up strongly again in Novem 


ber. But December and January should 
show sharply divergent trends: petroleum 
down; agriculture up. Because of a glut 


of refined products, allowable crude output 
in ‘Texas was cut almost: 10% in December; 
January is expected to be about the same 
The cotton crop is estimated at a record 


high of 5.9-million bales, up 87% from 


last vear. Winter range condition is above 
average. Winter wheat lacks moisture. ‘The 


citrus crop will be way down, because of 
last winter’s freeze. Consolidated Western 
Pipe Co. will build its new $4million mill 
at Orange, Tex., instead of Houston. 
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The income decline that started in Jul 
is still going on. Retail sales have been dis 
appointing, particularly in the Los Angeles 
area. Construction volume has been poor, 
relative to the rest of the country Two 
strong points: (1) Northwest lumbering, 
with orders running ahead of high produ 
tion; (2) copper, in Utah and Idaho—Kenne- 
cott’s Utah mines have just gone on a 43- 
hour week, up from 40. Farm income is 
down from last year; prospects for 1950 
are only fair. Dry weather has hurt the 
Oregon-Washington wheat belt. Cotton 
income may be cut $60-million by acreage 
controls that hit California particularly hard. 
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READERS REPORT: 





The Plane’s the Thing 


* Sirs: 


“How to Afford a Company Plane” 
[BW—Nov.26'49,p34] was most inter- 
esting because I have experienced per- 
sonally as well as observed firsthand 
through clients the importance to com- 
panies of owning aircraft. 

Travel by private plane appears, gen- 
erally speaking, to add a thirteenth 
month to the business calendar through 
increased revenue and decreased ex- 
penses. For example, where a company 
formerly operated locally or within a 
county or state, the business plane has 
expanded the businéss territory to the 
state or region with considerable reduc- 
tion: in travel expense and time over 
oth. means of transportation. 

As important as are the economic 
factors, I am convinced that most busi- 
nessmen have adopted private plane 
travel for two main reasons: (1) the 
comfort it affords and the carefree time 
enroute for concentrating on the busi- 
ness objective ahead; and (2) the fact 
that travel by private aircfaft permits 
executives to return home each evening. 

Epcar W. VapEN 
FEDERAL AND STATES TAX SERVICE 
DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 


BW Goes Upwind 
Sirs: 

In your article on Charles Thomas 
Fisher, Jr. |BW—Nov.5’49,p6], you say 
that he can discuss “the techniques of 
beating a course to leeward.” I’ve only 
sailed for twenty years, but I think you 
meant “to windward.” I realize that, 
with certain types of sailing craft, going 
down wind could almost be referred to 
as beating to leeward. If this is what 
was meant, I apologize. 

H. W. Gasman 


ESCANABA, MICH. 


e No apology necessary. To Sailor Gas- 
man and other reader-sailors: BUSINESS 
WEEK’S nonnautical writer is now close- 
hauled on the starboard tack, beating 
to windward. 


No Comment 
Sirs: 

I cannot help commenting on the 
covers of Business Week. I think they 
are the drabbest thing in 48 states and 
invariably show some overstuffed busi- 
ness man that no one cares anything 
about looking at. If you want faces on 
the cover, then maybe use good looking 
stenographers. .. . 

B. W. Kine 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LET THIS FAMOUS TRADEMARK 
weve sett YOUR propuct, too! 





This Red Seal—emblematic of Continental Power—is recog- 


nized and respected wherever engines are used. To thousands 


of owners and operators in transportation, in industry, and on 
the farm, it stands today as a symbol of that dependability— 
that capacity to run and stay running—which is the first 


requirement of any good machine. 


That is why so many leading builders of vehicles and 
engine-powered equipment are turning to Red Seal power. 
If YOUR application lies between 1-2 and 270 horsepower, 
you'll find at least one model in the broad and complete 
Red Seal line engineered for the job of helping sell YOUR 
product—helping KEEP IT SOLD. 


In writing for free bulletin, 
kindly mention end-use for 
which power is required. 








[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCTION 





RESEARCHERS Paul Cook, Ralph Krause, Lawrence Richards, all of Stanford Research 
Institute, study plans for pilot plant to make carbon from a material that’s .. . 


Not Solid, Not Liquid, Not Gas 


Fluidizing solids can speed chemical reactions. This is a big 
thing in catalytic oil refining, now is being used by Stanford scientists 


for reclaiming wood wastes. 


Any material, you learned in high 
school, is either a solid or a liquid or a 
gas. 

From an industrial point of view 
that’s not quite true. A fourth state has 
crept into industrial practice in recent 
years—the fluidized solid. Its use has al- 
ready effected a major improvement in 
oil refining, and researchers are busily 
looking for new places to put its peculiar 
properties to work. 

e Fluidizing—Take some solid material. 
It may be iron, it may be cobalt, or even 
wood. You don’t want to melt it, or 
maybe you can’t. But you do want it to 
flow freely and to mix intimately with 
other chemicals, the way a liquid will. 

Here’s all you have to do: Grind the 
material into a fine powder. Then blow 
a gas, any gas, up through the powder. 
You have to find just the right speed 
at which to blow the gas, but when you 
do—presto, the powder flows and mixes 
like a liquid. 

What happens is that cach little 
particle is suspended in the rising cur- 
rent of air. It’s too heavy to rise, too 
light to fall. Like water, the powder-gas 
can be fed through pipes. Like water in 
a glass, if tipped, it spills. 
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and chemical engincering: L. 


[his principle is the basis of the 
fluidized-catalyst process that is used in 
many Catalytic oil refineries (BW—Oct. 
29°49,p52). 

e New Project—Now the technique of 
fluidization is moving into new fields. 

Last week, at Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Stanford, Calif., the results of 
one of these experiments were unveiled. 
Stanford chemists have made charcoal 
and a variety of wood chemicals out of 
redwood sawdust. 

Ihe S.R.I. researchers are unwilling 
to evaluate their find until they know 
more about the economics of the case. 
Superficial economic facts of life in the 
West suggest, however, that they’re on 
a live trail. There are mountains of 
lumber waste in the forests and at saw- 
mills: there is brisk demand for indus- 
trial carbon, and a readv market for the 
phenolic chemicals that have been dis- 
tilled from the sawdust. 

The S.R.I. work, under the general 
direction of Ralph A. Krause, director 
of research, was done by three staff 
men in the department of chemistry 
A. Meck 
ler, Paul M. Cook, and Dr. Lawrence 
Mf. Richards. 


The researchers started with redwood 

sawdust because redwood waste is pecu- 
liarly a California problem. ‘They are 
satisfied that other softwoods and hard- 
wood waste will work just as well; the 
only difference will be in the yield of 
chemicals. 
e Process Refined—’o the layman, the 
process differs from conventional char- 
coal making only in its refinements. 
Charcoal is made by heating wood in 
the absence of air. The heat slowly 
drives off the chemicals, which are cap- 
tured, condensed, and later separated. 
All that’s left is carbon, of greater or 
lesser purity, depending on how long it 
has been heated. In some conventional 
processes, it takes up to a day for wood 
to become charcoal. 

By fluidization the change takes less 

than an hour, and the purity of the 
carbon may be controlled with pre- 
cision. Heat controls also permit selec- 
tive distillation of chemicals to mini- 
mize destruction of desired byproducts 
and to avoid complex mixtures that 
would be hard to separate. 
e@ How It’s Done—Ilere’s what the Stan- 
ford men do to make charcoal from 
sawdust. The finely powdered raw ma- 
terial is fed into the top of an airtight 
chamber and beds down on the floor. 
Preheated gas spurts through tiny holes 
in the floor. When the bed becomes 
fluid, cach swirling particle is sur- 
iounded by hot gas. This breaks down 
the molecular structure of the wood 
particles into carbon and byproduct 
chemicals. 

It’s a continuous process. Hot pow- 
dered charcoal flows from the bottom 
of the chamber about as fast as dried 
sawdust enters at the top. The hot gas 
blows through swiftly and carries with 
it the chemicals that are distilled out 
of the wood particles. After the chem- 
icals have been condensed out of the 
escaping vapors, gas is left. Some of this 
is recycled through the fluid bed; some 
is burned to provide the heat that keeps 
the bed percolating. 
eA Matter of Heat—By controlling 
temperature of the fluid bed, the opera- 
tor can just about write his own ticket 
on chemicals. At 100C, one group of 
chemicals will be carried off; at 150C 
another group. For charcoal of high 
purity and chemicals that separate 
rather easily, the California scientists 
settled on two temperatures in two 
separate chambers. 

In the first, or reactor, chamber, they 
hold temperatures at 270C. This draws 
off the more volatile chemicals. The 
green charcoal that is left in fluidized 
state “flows” into the second, or car- 
bonizer, chamber, where temperature is 
held to 550C. Here the heavier chem- 
icals are distilled out. The black powder 
that is left is charcoal of high purity. 
e Workable—The Stanford men have 
carried their staff-sponsored research far 
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enough to feel sure that the process is 
economically feasible within certain 
limits. They’re convinced, for example, 
that a plant on the Coast processing as 
little as ten tons a day could pay its 
way in charcoal briquettes for the back 
vard barbecue trade. 

¢ Economic Questions—But a lot of 
hard-headed economic study lies ahead 
before carbon-from-sawdust hits an in- 
dustrial stride. Where, and how big, are 
the markets for the charcoal and chem- 
icals? What are the realities of raw 
material supply? (Lots of lumber waste 
is burned to get it out of the way. 
Would it skyrocket in price if a demand 
arose?) Could a logging company profit 
ably operate its own charcoal plant and 
sell the chemicals? What about agricul 
tural waste—nut shells, peach and apri- 
cot pits—as raw material? 

The West uses a lot of industrial car- 

bon. It takes a little more than half a 
pound of carbon (for electrodes) to 
make a pound of aluminum. ‘The five 
Pacific Northwest aluminum reduction 
plants, operating in the shadow of fir 
and pine forests, can make around 650- 
million lb. of metal a year. ‘That takes 
around 4+00-million Ib. of carbon; the oil 
industry now satisfies this demand in 
the shape of petroleum coke. 
e Unanswered—| he West also requires 
metallurgical carbon, some carbon disul- 
phide, and activated carbon. Gaging re- 
gional and distant markets for these, 
and for the phenolics and methyl alco- 
hol and acetic acid that can be driven 
out of redwood sawdust, is a job for 
Stanford’s economics staff. 

Several lumber and chemical com 
panies in the West have considered 
sponsoring the economic research that 
will answer the questions. Meanwhile, 
the Cook-Richards-Meckler team is de 
signing a pilot plant to aid in the fur 
ther studies. 


CHEAPER WITH PLASTICS 


Use of plastics in place of metal for 
vital parts of an ice-cream vender has 
cut production costs $313—more than 4 
the machine's retail price. 

Phe vender, a product of Eastern 
Engineering & Sales, Inc., Philadelphia, 
holds 148 ice-cream bars, reloads 300 
more from a storage Compartment, and, 
when necessary, delivers correct change 
in silver to customers 

Four dispensers that look something 
like small-size ferris wheels deliver ice 
cream through a slot at the front of the 
machine. Sections around the outer 
edges of these wheels hold the ice cream 
until it is delivered. Originally these 
sections were die-cast as one unit with 
the whecls 

Now they are molded separately from 
Bakelite phenolic plastics by Plastic 
Fabricators, Inc., with a sharp reduction 
in initial production costs. Additional 
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You can | 
Profit ay i 
DIFFERENCE 


in Diesels 


One Cummins owner reports the difference in 





Diesels is 29 per cent—in fuel costs alone. That’s how much he cut his fuel 


bill by replacing another Diesel with a Cummins Diesel. 


\ USES LESS FUEL 
~ After »2powering an earth mover with a Cummins Diesel, fuel 
consur*ption dropped from 3.09 to 2.19 gallons an hour. 


| 
| oe LOWER-COST FUEL 


4) Fuel costs showed a further decrease because design features 


exclusive with Cummins Diesels permit the use of a heavier grade 
of fuel that costs from 6% to 12% less than the lighter grade 
required by the other Diesel. 


You should investigate the increased profits and savings that can be 


yours because of this difference in Diesels. Write for complete information. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION + COLUMBUS, INDIANA, U.S.A. © CABLE: CUMDIEX 
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FINNELL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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SYSTEM, INC. 


The area of a floor, whether it is con- 
gested or open, the type of flooring and 
whether it is easy or hard to clean— 
these, among other factors, determine 
the floor-maintenance equipment. For 
most effectual, economical floor care, 
choose accordingly. 


For large-area floors, a combination scrubber- 
vacuum is the labor-saving answer. Finnell’s 
213-P applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if re- 
quired, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


For floors in small-area establishments, a 13" all- 
purpose machine, such as the new 713 Finnell, 
is a wise choice. This machine polishes, applies 
wax, wet- and dry-serubs, light-sands, applies 
seal, steel-wools, and shampoos rugs! Yet it is 
priced incredibly low. 


For grease-caked floors, a dry-scrubber with 
powerful scarifying “brushes affords the {+stest 
cleaning method. Finnell’s 84-XR, with it: self- 
sharpening brushes, cleans grease-caked floors in 
one-tenth the time required when hand-spudding! 


For general use, average duty, substantial sav- 
ings are effected with a 100 Series Finnell—the 
machine that’s two sizes in one! 


For general use, heavy duty, with emphasis on 
polishing needs, choose a motor-weighted ma- 
chine. Finnell Motor-Weighted Machines give 
eight-way adaptability!...have safety switch 
on handle. 


Because Finnell makes machines for every type 
of floor care —and in a wide range of sizes — you 
can depend on Finnell for unbiased advice as to 
the equipment that’s right for your needs. For 
consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc.,3812B East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


FINNELL | 






BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 








saving results from increased production 
speed, since these plastic sections don’t 
require machining and finishing opera- 
tions that the old ones did. 

Reduced weight—30 Ib. less than the 
previous model—and more efficient op- 
eration are other advantages of plastic 
parts. Ice cream doesn’t stick to the 
dispensers anymore. 


GETS BORKLAND LICENSE 


Noma Electric Corp. said last week 
that it had secured a license to produce 
a new type of plastic product. The 
license is for use of the so-called Bork- 
land process, controlled by G. W. Bork- 
land, Marion, Ind. 

With the Borkland technique and 
equipment, it is possible to produce 
large, deep-drawn shapes from _ plastic 
sheet. Borkland has been working on 
the. process for several years; in the 
latter part of the war, it was used to 
produce life-size, articulated replicas of 
the average pilot’s figure for studies of 
aircraft cockpit design. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Inland Steel is the first to get a license 
to use Armco Steel’s process for coating 
zinc on flat-rolled sheet. 

a 
Smaller explosive plants are forecast as 
the result of a new method for washing 
gun cotton. Southern Regional Research 
Laboratories says its compact process 
cleans sulphuric-acid catalyst out of the 
cotton more quickly and completely 
than old methods. 

Ey 
Achievement awards have been set up 
by the American Die Casting Institute. 
Honors will go to men in the industry 
who make advancements in technology, 
plant operation, and public relations. 


Two leading research companies, U. S. 
[esting Co. and Fsselen Research 
Corp., have merged. F'sselen becomes a 
division of U.S. Testing. 

e 
Du Pont has untied 730 more patents. 
Ihe Official Gazette of the Patent 
Office will list them for those who want 
licenses. - 

e 
Energy spent by a steamship is meas- 
ured by an instrument developed by 
General Electric. The device shows the 
power transmitted to the propellers, 
and the total energy expended on a 
trip. 

6 
Diamond-bearing areas in Arkansas have 
been surveyed by the Bureau of Mines 
as a part of its program to supplement 
supply of industrial cutting stones. See 
Report of Investigations 4549. 
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“thinks”’ fast for pilots 


Sperry’s new simplified gyroscopic 
indicator—the ZERO READER* —isa fast 
thinking calculator. It continuously 
pieces together attitude, altitude, head- 
ing and radio path information and 
relieves the pilot of complex mental 
calculations on approaches and land- 
ings...simplifies en route flying pro- 
cedures, leaving more time to devote 
to other problems vital to the suc- 
cess of his flight plan. 


Sperry introduced the Gyro- 
Horizon, Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn 
Compass and Gyropilot. h#sw Sperry 


introduces the ZERO READER which is 


the only manual system approaching 


the performance “of stabilized auto- 
matic flight contrel, another progres- 


sive step toward fhe development of 


all-weather operations, 
& 


» Developed bY Sperry with the 
P perry 
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cooperation and encouragement of 
All-Weather Flying Division, USAF 
and the Air Transport Association, 
the ZERO READER is an example of 
Sperry’s never-ending search for new 
and better ways to improve flying 


®TRADEMARK—PAT PENDING 


techniques. 


\y GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO es SEATTLE 
1M CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES 
OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED® OTTAWA 
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PATTERN-=if they come from boxoffice. 


When Y° 
you get 


Phony Tickets Foiled 
By Mechanical Detective 


Some movie theater owners say that 
ticket manipulation can cost them up 
to 10% of their annual revenuc. Patrons 
and employees alike have come up with 
ial all sorts of dodges to divert tickets for 
resale. Owners, have put in a lot of time 
and money trying to stop them, with 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY little success. They have just had to 


grin and bear it. 


Warehouses: BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CHICAGO Theatre Control Corp., Detroit, 
CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + MOLINE, ILL, * NEWARK + PITTSBURGH Mich., has developed a ticket auditing 
PORTLAND, ORE. - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS + TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 


levice salle [icograph, hicl 
Also Sales Offices at: KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA -TOLEDO -TULSA -YOUNGSTOWN device, called ‘Ticograph, which it 


Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.— Chicago 4, lil, thinks will cut down these losses con- 


re siderably. 
STATES 





Here’s how it works: When the door- 
man takes in a ticket, he slides it into 


UNITED 
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Increased Capacity for 


NEXT-DAY DELIVERY! 


from New York and Boston to 


CLIPPER’ CARGO CERTAINLY 
BOOSTED MY CHRISTMAS PROFITS! 





\ SHANNON 
LONDON 
WHY NOT LET IT BOOST BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURT 
YOUR PROFITS STUTTGART 
ALL YEAR LONG? MUNICH 
ae ee PRAGUE 
VIENNA 


CLIPPER CARGO 








Pan American can help you make money 


with 8 important advantages: 


During the Christmas rush thousands dis- 

covered how Clipper Cargo boosted their 

profits. Why not let the same advantages 

boost your profits all year long: 

@ Special low rates for large shipments and 
specific commodities. 

@ Save packing costs and shipping weights. 

@ You save on warehouse and inventory costs. 

@ C.O.D. and collect services. 

@ Low insurance rates. 

@ Save paper work with a single Air Waybill. 

@ Importers can capitalize quickly on Euro- 
pean devaluation. Goods can be marketed 
in America a few days after ordering! 

@ Exporters can get quick distribution 
throughout Europe. 


In addition to carrying Clipper Cargo on 
all passenger flights, Pan American now 
offers three all-cargo services weekly from 
New York and Boston: (1) Shannon, Lon- 
don, Brussels, Frankfurt; (2) Shannon, 
London, Brussels, Frankfurt, Prague; (3) 
Shannon, London, Brussels, Frankfurt, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna. These all-cargo 
services mean that deliveries can be made 
with timetable dependability . . . and that 
bulky shipments can be easily handled. 

There is also frequent Clipper Cargo 
service to Istanbul, Damascus, Basra, 
Karachi and Calcutta, 

It costs nothing to get all the facts! Just 
call your Clipper Cargo Agent or your 
local Pan American office today. 


Only Pan American offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER CARGO 


#Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Gerbers Baby Foods 


Like so many commercial and industrial concerns 





today, Gerber Products Company, nationally known 
1 makers of baby foods, selected (iloinalic’ Sprunklev 
investment protection for their modern plant in Oak- 
land, California. Their choice as you'll understand 
are TYPICAL from the following, was a wise one; for in addition 
Millom Sprinkler 


PROTECTED Properties | °° safeguarding ~ lives of some 600 valued em- 
ployees, Gilominic’ Garinklev protection is remarkable 


Justrial Plants from an investment point of view. The sprinkler in- 


iain ey ila — : . ‘ : : ° 
Storage - Warehousing stallation in this case allowed for immediate insur- 


Mercantiles 


ance premium reductions of $24,000.00 annually ... 
savings which will amortize the cost of protection in 
about 4% years, following which annual dividends 


Piers - Wharves 
Aviation Properties 


Hospitals - 
will continue to accumulate. 


This particular illustration is not unusual, for de- 
pending upon the risk, insurance savings of upward 
to 90% may be realized through the installation of 
Uiilomidic Sprinkler protection. It’s good reason 
why thousands of business executives throughout 
the country specify multi-value fire protection with 
Wiilomilic Sprinklers , an important investment today... 
| perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


Hotels - Apartments 


Schools - Colleges 


Offices - Public Buildings 


idlomalu FIRE-FOG 


provides positive protection 
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For severe fire hazards 


| “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
I YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


4 2 oe vr ae 
Ullonwiatae Nhe 
FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 


EVE MENT . NGINEERING MANUFACTURE « INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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a slot in the machine. The machine 
counts it and cuts it in two automat- 
ically. Half of the stub is discarded, the 
other is stacked in a Plexiglas tube in- 
side the machine. 

The edge of each ticket sold at the 
boxofhce is marked with two dots. 
When Ticograph gets the tickets in the 
exact order in which they are sold, the 
dots line up to form a continuous 
diamond pattern in the Plexiglas tube. 
If a ticket comes in a little out of order, 
the pattern will show a slight diver- 
gence. That’s probably all right; maybe 
the buyer stopped to talk to a friend 
in the lobby. But when an unauthorized 
or resold ticket gets into the tube, it 
shows up glaringly on the diamond pat- 
tern, warns the doorman or manager 
that there’s a phony in the machine. 

Accounting forms used in conjunc- 
tion with Ticograph provide another 
way of auditing. A theater manager can 
check box office sales with the ma- 
chine’s count every hour. 


LIGHTWEIGHT BATTERY 


Silvercel is a battery for installations 
where light weight and compactness are 
required. The battery has $ to 1/5 the 
weight and 4 the volume of comparable 
lead-acid and alkaline types. Yardley 
Electric Corp., 105-107 Chambers St., 
New York, makes it. 

Each cell inside the battery is made 
from a silver-coated electrode. Since it 
has no plates or separators to get dam- 
aged, the battery has good resistance to 
mechanical shock. 

During charging and discharging 
cycles, the unit will not give off the 
corrosive and poisonous fumes of most 
wet batteries. The electrolyte won’t 
leak or spill. The container is sealed. 

Silvercel comes in five capacities rang- 
ing from 0.5 to 40 ampere-hours. Sev- 
eral other large capacities are now in the 
stage of development. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A stainless steel (No. 10), developed by 
Carpenter Steel Co:, Reading, Pa., har- 
dens more slowly than most chrome- 
nickel stecls. Use: nuts, bolts, and other 
parts that need a lot of cold working. 

2 P 
Kerosene-free penetrating oil won't cor- 
rode or rust parts. Ensign Products Co., 
3528 E. 76th St., Cleveland, the manu- 
facturer, calls the oil Pen-a-trate. 

r) 
Many-job hand saw, made by Geometric 
Saw Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y., has a 
blade that can be used as a straight 
edge, square, or protractor. Horizontal 
and vertical liquid levels are built into 
the handle. The saw is made in cross- 
cut and rip-ssaw models. 
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Why is Royal the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters? 


THERE MUST BE A REASON why Royal makes more 
typewriters and sells more typewriters than any other 
manufacturer. 

And there is a reason! From the beginning Royal 
designed its typewriters with the operator in mind. 
Typists everywhere prefer Royal better than 2% to 1 
over any other make. 

No wonder! Look at its many features: 


Magic* Margin: The most outstanding 
operator benefit ever invented. Typists 
simply position the carriage, flick the 
lever, and the margin is automatically set. 
Only Royal has Magic* Margin! 


Finger-Flow Keys: Keys shaped to contour of finger 
tips. They provide extra finger clearance and make 


for faster, easier typing. Only Royal has them! 


Precision writing machine: Royal is the finest ever 
developed. It is, and always has been, designed with 
the operator in mind. 

Quality of work: Typists know that a letter typed on 
a Royal has that fine, top-notch appearance worthy 
of an executive’s signature. 

Action acclaimed: Royal action is universally recog- 
nized as the finest of them all. 

Ruggedness: Royal's durability is built in. Royal 
stays on the job longer. Less time out for repairs. 


Streamlined beauty: Feast your eyes on its soft, 
gray tone that banishes all glare. Its a honey... 
that new Gray Magic Royal! 

*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 








MARKETING 





TWINS? Eversharp dispenser (left) and 
Pal’s (right) both fill Eversharp razor. But. . . 


PAL’S DISPENSER has one difference: It’s 
refillable, and Eversharp’s is not. 


Razor Competition Sharpens 


Eversharp brings suit agains! Pal-Personna for alleged in- 
fringement of patents on blade dispenser. Meantime promotions and 
lessons of World War Il keep razor and blade business booming. 


The whisker-cutting business is fast 
taking on the aspects of a throat-cutting 
operation. 

Right now, the perennial fight for the 
market includes a battle between Ever- 
sharp, Inc., and Pal Blade Co., Inc., 
and Pal’s subsidiary, Personna Blade 
Co.). This time, it’s not the blade that’s 
the cause of the ruckus; it’s the blade 
dispenser 
e Law Suit—Upshot of the fight is a 
tricky, three-pronged law suit. Ever- 
sharp is the plaintiff. It claims that Pal 
and Personna have: 

e Infringed its patents on a magazine- 
injection blade dispenser; 
e Infringed its trademark on the word 
“Injector” for use on blade dispensers; 
e \\aged unfair competition by libeling 
E'versharp and its blades. 


This week Eversharp was awaiting 
the outcome of a court hearing on point 
number three. ‘The company has asked 
for a preliminary injunction to stop Pal 
from making alleged defamatory re- 


marks about Eversharp and its product. 


\t the same time, Pal will get a hearing 
on its counter motion to dismiss the 
libel charge. Earlier this month a U.S. 


District Court denied Pal’s motion to, 


lismiss the patent-infringement count. 
e@ Background—The story on the situ- 
ation is this. Back in 1934, Octavius V. 
Rodrigues got a patent on a razor and 
a blade-feeding magazine. ‘Two years 
later, Leopold Kuhnl patented an im- 
provement on the magazine. In 1946, 
E'versharp acquired both these patents, 
which expire in 1951 and 1953. re- 
spectively, plus the Magazine Repeat- 
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ing Razor Co. which was manufactur- 
ing the razor and the blades. 

Since the time when the patents were 
issued, the manufacturing company has 
made a good thing out of its products; 
at one time, it sold almost 25% of all 
the blades used in the U.S. 

Business was so good, in fact, that 
Pal Blade Co. took note, and decided 
that it could profitably sell a few blades 
for the magazine razor. So, in 1939, Pal 
put some blades on the market, but it 
didn’t put them in a dispenser. Instead, 
Pal sold its Ulades singly, wrapped in 
glazed paper. Each customer got a spe- 
cial key to open the head of the razor 
and insert Pal’s blade. 
eQOut and In—To fight the competi- 
tion, Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
remodeled the head of its razor slightly 
so that only its own magazine injector 


would slip blades in. Pal bowed out 
of the fight. 
This year, however, Pal was back 


knocking at the door of the new owner 
—Eversharp. This time Pal had a maga- 
zine for its blades which would work 
in an Eversharp razor. As an added 
fillip, Pal priced its blades at 20 for 
59¢, undercutting Eversharp’s 20 for 
73¢. A month later, Pal’s subsidiary, 
Personna, called a reverse play by com- 
ing out with a magazine-load of blades 
at 20 for 89¢—higher than Eversharp’s 
price. 

Eversharp’s answer was its suit for an 
injunction and an accounting for dam- 
ages. Pal replied immediately that since 
its magazine is refillable, which Ever- 
sharp’s is not, there is no_ infringe- 


ment. The answer is, of course, up to 
the court. 

e Market Breakdown—It’s hard to gage 
just how much success Pal has had with 
its new blade magazine. Pal terms its 
sales “terrific.” ‘Trade sources estimate 
that Pal has already bitten off slightly 
more than 1% of the total market with 
its injection-blade. Eversharp’s share of 
the total blade market meantime is 
probably around 20%. 

Although 20% is a big chunk of the 
market, the biggest volume—about two- 
thirds—is still in the double-edge field. 
About 75% of all these double-edge 
blades are sold by Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. ; 

Magazine-injector blades, made only 
by Eversharp and Pal-Personna, account 
for the next largest chunk—about 20% 
—of the blade market. Single-edge 
blades get the rest-some 14%. Amer- 
ican Safety Razor Corp. is the dominant 
company in this field, holding almost 
10% of the total blade market with its 
Gem single-edgers. American holds an- 
other 2% of the total market with its 
double-edge blades. 

Next in line, companywise, is Pal- 
Personna with about 5% of the market, 
split up among its double-edge, single- 
edge, and magazine-injection — blades. 
Marlin Firearms Co.’s double-edge 
blades account for another 3% of the 
total blade unit volume. A_ lot. of 
smaller manufacturers are making single 
and double-edge blades. 

@ Old Story—Something of the situation 
that confronts Eversharp and Pal today 
confronted Gillette some 30 years ago. 
In 1921, Gillette’s patents on the 
double-edge razor and blade were due 
to expire. And about that time, several 
other companies decided to make blades | 
for the Gillette razor. Gillette, which 
had sold 2-million razors and 228-mil- 
lion blades in 1920, did two things: 

e Dropped the minimum price for one 
of its razors from $5 to $1; 

e Began to promote Gillette razors and 
blades every way it could. This meant 
such campaigns as persuading a Phila- 
delphia candy merchant to give a Gill- 
ette razor away with each purchase of 
a certain amount of candy; an overall 
maker to put a razor in the pocket of 
each pair of overalls he sold. 


In 1921, Gillette sold 4.2-million 
razors, more than double the 1920 
figure. 


e Good Business—Despite all the inter- 
company bloodletting, the razor blade 
business is good. It has been particularly 
so since the end of World War II; 
pentup demand plus big promotions by 
the blade companies are two big fac- 
tors in the bonanza. But there is an- 
other factor: World War I taught a lot 
of men that the practice of shaving 
existed—and World War II got a lot of 
them to adopt it on a more-or-less every- 
day basis. 
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America finds 4 new, easy Way to save 


€ of the war has come one bless- 
¢og—a lesson in thrift for mil- 
lions of those who never before had 
learned to save. 

Enrolled under the Payroll Savings 
Plan in thousands of factories, offices, 
and stores, over 27 million American 
wage earners were purchasing “E” 
Bonds alone at the rate of about 6 
billion dollars worth a year by the time 
Y-J Day arrived. 

With War Bond Savings automati- 
cally deducted from their wages every 
week, thrift was “painless” to these 
wage earners. At the end of the war, 
many who never before had.bank ac- 
counts could scarcely believe the sav- 
ings they held. 

The moral was plain to most. Here 
Was a new, easy way to save; one as 
well suited to the future as to the past. 
Result: Today, millions of Americans 
are continuing to buy, through their 
Payroll Savings Plan, not War Bonds, 
but their peacetime equivalent—U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 





From war to peace! War Bonds are now 
known as U.S. Savings Bonds, bring the same 
high return—$25 for every $18.75 at maturity. 





Keeping cost of living in check! Buying 
only needed plentiful goods and saving the 
money which would bid up prices of scarce 
goods keeps your cost of living from rising. 
Save automatically—regularly. 









































Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner 
can choose his own figure, have it deducted 
regularly from earuings under Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


SAVINGS AND wTeREsT ACCUMU! 


tn 10 Years 






in 1 Yeor 


$2,163.45 








3,607.54 
psa 4,329.02 
487.76 $,41697 
650.00 7,217.20 
780.00 8,060.42 
975.00 10,828.74 





Savings chart. Plan above shows how even 
modest weekly savings can grow into big 
figures. Moral: Join your Payroll Savings 
Plan next payday. 


New homes to own! Thousands of new 
homes, like this, will be partially paid for 
through Bonds wisely accumulated during 
the next five to ten years. 








SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 














Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Photo courtesy The Dow Chemical Company 
Motors rewound by 
Henry Electric Co., Saginaw, Mich 


ENOIWEERS increased the pumping 
capacity in a production unit of The 
Dow Chemical Company by having 12 
of their old 50 and 60 h. p. motors 
rewound with Dow Corning Silicone 
(Class H} Insulation. New 75 h.p. 
Class A motors would have cost them 
$24,840 at list price; rewinding cost 
only $7,425. At a saving of $17,415, 
they got a line of Class H motors that 
have much greater resistance to mois- 
ture, oil and corrosive atmospheres plus 


greater overload protection. 
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eee Coot har a look at this 


recording ammeter chart.released by 
Dow's engineers. It shows that one of 
these 50 h. p. Silicone insulated motors 
was subjected to peak loads of 86.5 
h. p. at frequent intervals during the 
past two years of service. Under such 
loads and temperatures, bearings might 
be expected to fail, but they elimi- 
nated that possibility by using DC 44 
Silicone Grease. 
If you want to get additional capacity out of 
uno rs—if you want to increase produc- 
ty and cut maintenance costs by reducing 
failure to an all time low—phone our 
+ branch office for more information on 
»w Corning Silicone (Class H) Insulation or 
t r data sheet E-12 
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DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atianta + Cleveland « los Angeles 
Chicago « Datias New York 


in Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson Ltd.. London 








To These Makers of Consumer Goods... 


ej. H. Ashbaugh, vice-president in 
charge of the appliance division, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 

“Fhe consensus of leaders in the in- 
dustry is that 1950 will mark another 
year of high dollar volume sales in major 
appliances and electric housewares, so 
that the new year may well exceed the 
record high volume of electric-appliance 
sales of $3.5-billion set in 1948.” 
eC. E. Wilson, General 
Motors Corp. 

“We are making plans to produce 
cars and trucks next year at the same 
or slightly higher rate than we did last 
summer before our production was in- 
terfered with by the steel strike.” 


president, 


e Don G. Mitchell, president, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. 

“Television will continue to show its 
spectacular growth in 1950, with in- 
dustry estimates of an increase in the 
number of sets to be sold in the order 
of 50% [over 1949] or around 33-mil- 
lion sets.” 


e Arthur D. Schulte, president, Park & 
Tilford, Inc. 

“Whisky consumers during 1950 will 
continue to shift toward straight whis- 
kies, though the shift will be neither 
extensive nor dramatic. . . . The liquor 
industry as a whole is very likely to hold 
its own at the least and may very well 
register moderate gains over 1949.” 


..and to These Merchandising Men... 


e Nathan Cummings, chairman of the 
board, Consolidated Grocers Corp. 

“Prices of all foods . . . during the 
first six months of 1950 will probably 
be lower than prices in the latter half 
of the year. . . . Food will be extremely 
plentiful. . . . Percentage-wise, earnings 
of food companies are likely to be 
smaller than last year.” 


e Fred Lazarus, Jr., president, Federated 
Department Stores, Inc. 

“We now anticipate that prices of 
department-store merchandise will be 
somewhat lower in July, 1950, than on 
Jan. 1, 1950. This should tend to boost 
the number of unit sales.” 


e Marcus Jellinek, managing director, 
Ciro of Bond Street, Inc. 

“Dollar volume for good imitation 
jewelry in 1950 will equal 1949. But 
unit volume will slightly exceed 1949.” 


e Mark A. Edison, vice-president, Edi- 
son Brothers Stores, Inc: 

“Shoe chain stores are planning for 
dollar sales about equal with the first 
half of 1949. Unit sales should slightly 
exceed the first half of 1949.” 


e Ralph FE. 
David, Inc. 

“Alert merchants of men’s clothing, 
with adequate stocks and merchandise, 
will do well for the first six months— 
about equal to last spring, or even 
better.” 


Ladue, president, John 


e Mark Apfel, vice-president, Modern- 
age Furniture Corp. 

“There may be a slight increase in 
furniture prices in the low and medium 
brackets. Consumer demand will hold 
up, paralleling homebuilding. Over-all, 
1950 may equal or better 1949 in dollar 
volume. 


the Outlook for 1950 Is Rosy 


Businessmen are optimistic about 
1950—just how optimistic can be seen 
from the above sampling of opinion. 

If business opinion could be expressed 
statistically on a graph, you would see a 
sharp upturn in confidence in the early 
fall. For, by the middle of October, it 
appeared pretty certain that business as 
a whole had pulled out of its 1949 re- 
cession. The “depressed” lines were out 
of the doldrums; output was up, price 
were firm, backlogs had returned (BW— 
Oct.15’49,p24). 

Dun & Bradstreet’s monthly survey 
of business expectations, taken at the 
end of October, showed clearly the 
effect of these tidings. No less than 
45% of the executives polled looked for 
an increase in sales in the first quarter 
of 1950 over the first quarter of 1949; 


70% 


only 29% thought there would be a 
decrease. Back in June the picture had 
been just about the reverse: Only 28% 
looked for an increase during the second 
half of 1949; 52% figured on a drop 

Better yet, since then both the steel 
and coal strikes have failed to halt the 
upswing—which explains why . SINESS 
WEEK Could say this month: “For the 
first time in years, a survey finds busi- 
nessmen with few engrossing troubles. 
Competition is the worst problem.” 
(BW—Dec.10’49,p19). 

Today's soberest state of mind is 
pretty well summed up by E. P. 
Schmidt, economic research director for 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Next 
vear, he says, “should be a good year, 
not quite as good as 1949 and almost 
certainly not equal to the 1948 levels.” 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





TV-set tie-in deals are under investiga- 
tion by the Justice Dept.’s antitrust di- 
vision. It charges that manufacturers 
require dealers to take record players 
and other appliances with hard-to-get 
video sets. RCA was the first of a half- 
dozen companies to get a subpoena. 

a 
Two distillers—Schenley and Calvert— 
are trying to stop the liquor price 
shambles that has followed the end of 
Louisiana’s mandatory fair-trade law 
(BW—Nov.26'49,p20). Both have ob- 
tained federal-court injunctions forbid- 
ding retailers to cut voluntary fair-trade 
prices. 

r) 
Diamond Match has a new “assorted 
box” plan for advertisers. Hitherto the 
ompany has filled each “caddy” of 
50 books solidly with one advertiser’s 
matches. After March it will mix the 
books up so that an advertiser will have 
rom one to five books m a caddy. 

- ) 
Mark Cross is getting out of wholesal- 
ing. From now on it will sell its leather 
products only by mail order and through 
its New York store. Plans call for the 
iddition of other retail outlets. 

o 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. has been pur- 
hased by Unilac, Inc., the western- 
iemisphere company of the Swiss 
Nestle interests. Lamont, Corliss will 
now distribute Nestle chocolate, drop 
the Pond’s Extract products it has dis- 
tributed for 40 years. 

e 
Streamlined cigar store was unveiled last 
veek by D. A. Schulte, Inc., at the cor- 
ner of New York City’s 42nd St. and 
Fifth Avenue. It features men’s and 
women’s personal accessories and is the 
first store to be re-done in Schulte’s 
modernization program (BW—Oct.15 
’49,p67). 

e 
Warehousing expansion: Next month 
Phillips-Jones Corp. will open its fourth 
warchousg, m Atlanta, to supply Van 
Heusen shirts to southern haberdashers. 
Last suinmer it began operating a new 
varchouse in Dallas. 

® 
The “captive” audience may be con- 
iderably widened by a decision of the 
District of Columbia’s public-utilities 
commission. It holds that the “use of 
radio in streetcars and buses of the 
Capital Transit Co. is not inconsistent 
with public convenience and safety.” 

© 
P. Lorillard Co. is out to get a larger 
share of the cigar market. It has set up 
a new cigar division under Frank Hope 
well, a vice-president who had muc h to 
do with inereasing Old Gold sales 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION... 





To our Coe agus on sntidonen ye See aa 


The device you see pictured here is an 
automobile light switch which controls 
parking and driving lights. Probably few 
motorists have ever seen such a switch, 
because the body of it is concealed under 
the dash or back of the instrument panel. 
People see only the knob. Because the 
operation of such a switch is so simple 
and reliable, probably most people think 
it is equally simple in design. 

The fact is, however, that its simplicity 
and reliability of operation are protected 
by design and materials that foresee the 
conditions and contingencies of use. This 
is typical of a great many products which 


are taken for granted 


they are better suited. If we were asked 
if we would recommend brass for the 
bracket and case, we would say that the 
steel being used is perfectly suitable, 
should last as long as the car, and has a 
minimum cost. 

We like to sell Revere Metals, but not 
to our customers’ disadvantage. Our 
Technical Advisors are in constant con- 
sultation with manufacturers and do not 
hesitate to suggest whatever material 
will enhance performance or save money. 
Recently, for example, one of these engi- 
neers found a customer using a phosphor 
bronze for a cover plate, and remarked 
that a certain nickel 





by people who never 
realize how much fore- 
thought has been given 
to the creation of hid- 
den values that assure 
satisfaction. 

Take the matter of 


selection of materials. 





The switch uses steel 


silver would serve as 
well and cost some- 
what less, since it 
would have adequate 
springiness, strength, 


and corrosion resist- 





ance in that applica- 
tion. On the other 


hand, substitution of 





in several types and 


forms, brass, phosphor bronze, silver, - 


canvas base bakelite, a felt washer to 
exclude dust, a plastic, and if you in- 
clude the fuse, lead and glass. All told, 
there are some 20 main parts. Of these, 
four are made of Revere phosphor bronze, 
used for contacts, contactor, and rivets, 
these being the parts in which the special 
qualities of phosphor bronze are essential. 

The fact that the use of Revere phos- 
phor bronze is confined to four small 
parts illustrates a basic Revere policy, 
which is that we recommend Revere 


Metals only for the purposes for which 





phosphor bronze fer 
nickel silver has been recommended from 
time to time. It all depends upon the 
needs of the specific application. 

This attitude of Revere’s is by no 
means unique; it is to be féund through- 
out American industry. The one essential 
to make it resultful is that the supplier 
be taken as far as possible into the manu- 
facturer’s confidence, because only then 
can the supplier’s knowledge be made 
available. Every company is entitled to 
use the brains as well as the products of 
the firms from which it buys. Are you 


employing both? 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


“Ws 


_ Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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[ | ROUGHNECK’ 
“WAI PUSH BUTTON 


is BUILT to TAKE IT! 


This squat and sturdy CLARK Push 
Button is designed for operation under 
abuse. Heavy, smooth cast enclosure 
and mushroom head are rounded and 
sloped so that severe blows from tongs, 
foot or fist glance off harmlessly. Large 
bearing area prevents ofi-cenier blows 
from rocking station on its base. Impact 
shock is absorbed by shoulder of enclo- 
sure and not by insulating material or 
switch contacts. Responds equally well 
to gentle treatment. Can be used as a 
Foot Switch. Also available with guard 
ring to prevent accidental operation. 








FEATURES 


@ Heavy duty type"D” @ Screwdriver removes 
Push Bution Element. and replaces all parts. 
@ Double Break, Silver- 

to-Silver Contacts. @ Suitable for floor or 
@Large Electrical wall mounting. 
Clearances. 

@3 inch Metal Mush- 
room Head. 


Write for Bulletin 100 Type RN 


een cae age 


@ Bakelite Insulating 
Parts, 
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FINANCE 





More Money for Mother Bell 


AT&T will sell $200-million new debentures, 600,000 shares 
of new stock. This brings total postwar new-security financing to 
$3-billion. New debentures will not be convertible into stock. 


Directors of mighty American Tele- 
phone & Tclegraph Co. authorized the 
sale of $200-million new 21-year deben- 
tures last week. They also approved 
the third postwar offering of new 
AT&T common stock to emplovees of 
the Bell System. This will involve 
some 600,000 shares. 

Consummation of these financing 
operations will bring the total of new 
securities Mother Bell has sold since the 
war to something over $3-billion (ap- 
proximately the amount it took to de- 
velop the atom bomb). This money has 
helped finance AT&T’s postwar ex- 
pansion program—the biggest any com- 
pany has ever planned. ‘lo date some 
$4.4-billion has gone into it—with the 
result that the value of physical plant 
has practically doubled. 

e The New Issue—A substantial chunk 
of previous AT&T offerings have been 


Charles R. Cox 


in the form of convertible debentures. 
Only last spring (BW—Apr.30’49,p97), 
the company sold $395-million of 10- 
vear 34% convertible debentures—the 
largest single piece of new-money cor- 
porate financing in Wall Street history. 
Mother Bell’s newest offering will 
take the form of straight debentures; 
they can not be converted into shares. 
They will probably be offered at com 
petitive bidding on Jan. 31, 1950. 
Size of the coupon the new bonds 
will bear won't be known until bids 
are opened (two powerful syndicates, 
one headed by Morgan, Stanley & Co., 
the other by First Boston Corp. and 
Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc., are expected 
to vie for the issue). But, thanks to 
the recent casing of money rates, it 
may well prove AT&T's cheapest new- 
money borrowing operation for some 
time. Some Wall Streeters expect 





Clifford F. Hood 


Reshuffle at Kennecott Copper and Big Steel 


A Canadian plane crash last September 
took the lives of E. T. Stannard, president 
of Kennecott Copper Corp., and Arthur D. 
Storke, president of Climax Molybdenum 
Co., who had been slated to succeed 
Stannard this week. The disaster left 
Kennecott’s directors with the problem of 
finding a new chief executive. They an- 
nounced their choice last week. It was 
Charles R. Cox, 58, president of Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Corp., largest of U.S. Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries. Cox had been presi- 
dent of C-I for three years, earlier had 
headed National Tube Co. ‘To fill Cox’s 
job, U.S. Steel shifted 55-year-old Clifford 
F. Hood, president of American Steel & 
Wire Co. Growing speculation in the 
steel industry: Hood’s appointment may be 
the tipoff on who will be the next presi- 
dent of U.S. Steel. 
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the offering to consist of 23% bonds 
sold on around a 2.65% basis; last 
spring’s bond financing was at a 3§% 
interest rate. 

e Conversions—Since their sale last 
April, about $141-million of the 34s 
have been converted into stock. But 
that’s not surprising. Conversion price 
is $130, and for some time the shares 
have been selling on the Biz Board in 
the mid-$140s. 

Obviously, Mother Bell stands to 

gain considerably from such conver 
sions. For (1) they sharply reduce fixed 
charges; (2) thev represent an exchange 
of funded debt that some day has to 
be paid off in cash for stock that never 
has to be retired; and (3) they bring 
the company new cash capital; holders 
have to pay an additional $300 to turn 
cach $1,000 of the 34s into the 10 
shares of stock they are entitled to. 
e Disadvantages—But such conversions 
entail some disadvantages, too. As 
long as the AT&T $9-a-vear dividend 
rate is held sacrosanct by its directors, 
conversion raises Mother Bell’s “new 
capital” costs sharply. Here’s why: 

For each $1,000 of new capital 
ponied up to buy the 34s in question, 
the company has to pay out only $31.25 
annually as rent. When the deben- 
tures are converted into stock, however, 
the $9 stock dividend rate boosts this 
charge to $90 annually. True, the com- 
pany has acquired another $300 of new 
capital by the transaction. Nevertheless, 
it is paying close to 7% for the total of 
$1,300 that has been invested in its 
securities after the bonds have been 
converted; before, it had been paying 
only 34% on $1,000. 

On a_svstem basis, Mother Bell 
earned only $9.52 on its common stock 
in 1948. Earnings since have been 
running somewhat under their year 
earlier levels. But it is believed that 
on the final scoring the system will 
squeak past its 1949 $9 dividend re- 
quirement, 


SAVINGS AND LOANS UP 


This year, savings and loan associa- 
tions set a new record: The public’s in- 
vestment increased 32%, now totals 
more than $14-billion. 

This rapid uptrend has been in proc- 
ess since 1942 (BW —Apr.9’49,p86). 
But John L. Conner, president of the 
National Savings & Loan League, 
thinks this year’s jump is even more 
impressive because inflationary factors 
in the economy are leveling off. 

Savings and loan associations are 
still the leading source of home f- 
nancing. Up to this month their home 
mortgages were only 5% below 1948— 
the record vear. During the first half 
of this year, around 30% of all new 
home mortgage loans came from savings 
and loan associations. 
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Our 148th NEW YEAR 


brings new opportunities for progress! 


Each New Year gives the Scaife Company new opportunities to 
serve users of pressure vessels, and to improve the design, 
manufacture and application of our products. 

Each Scaife product improvement becomes a stepping stone 
to further advances; each process improvement leads to progress 
in related processes. Scaife Research constantly finds new areas 
to explore in the never-ending search for new and better 
materials and processes. 

Today our plans are materializing for the use of a revolutionary 
manufacturing technique that promises much in an improved, 
more economical product. Although it is the most modern 
method today—we know that it may be completely outmoded 
tomorrow. And when a better process or material is developed, 
Scaife will use it. 

So, you can always be certain that the name SCAIFE on 
pressure vessels means highest quality and greatest value. 


oy 


Scaife Company 


OAKMONT (PITTSBURGH DISTRICT), PA. 


Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids 
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Mr. Manufacturer: 





broader story ...it’s the story of better value, wider variety, freer choice, 


Rack Your advertising tells the merits of your product—but there’s another, 


higher standards of living. It’s a story you know--but what about the public? 
Too often Americans lose sight of the very factors that make our 
economic system work. They need reminding that the advertised brand 
names and labels that they take for granted are the basis of competitive, 
progressive enterprise—the backbone of a society that respects the 
dignity of the individual—his right to work, to spend, to choose—freely. 
Getting this story across, simply, clearly, is an important job— 
a task that calls for the concentrated efforts of industry, the press, radio— 
every informational channel. To tell it right requires the determination 
of many—makers, artists, writers, workers—all who have a stake 
in the success of nationally advertised brand name products— 
a stake in the success of our economy. 
Brand Names Foundation plays a leading role in this tremendous job, 
the job of bringing into sharp focus the vital values of our makers’ 


brands and labels—the job of selling all America the American Way. 


We invite you to join in telling this great story! 


e 
Brand CLL ZAG am Incorporated ¢ A non-profit educational foundation 


119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











Insurance Taxes 


Some small life insurance 
companies feel the new formula 
for taxing their income puts the 
heaviest load on them. 


Only a month ago, it looked as if 
the government and the life insurance 
industry had agreed on a formula for 
taxing the investment income of life- 
insurance companies (BW—Nov.12’49, 
p90). Now some of the smaller com 
panies are protesting. 

hese small companies contend that 

the new formula, which was worked out 
by a House subcommittee, puts the 
heaviest tax load on them. What irks 
them is the idea that the tax should 
be figured on an industry average. 
e Exemption—Up to this year, life-in- 
surance companies were taxed according 
to a plan worked out by Congress in 
1942. ‘This plan exempted from tax 
the amount of investment income 
needed to maintain policy reserves. 
What was left was taxed at regular 
corporate rates. For 1942, 8% of the 
life companies’ income was taxable. 

Why was 92% left tax-free? ‘The 
reason is that life-insurance companies 
put their paid-in premiums into a policy 
reserve, which pays off policies as they 
mature. From the income they get by 
investing these premiums, they add to 
the policy reserve cach year at a “‘guar- 
anteed. interest rate.” 

Unless investment income were 

added to reserves at this guaranteed 
rate, there might not be enough to pay 
policies at face value. That’s because 
the premiums paid since the policy be- 
gan are calculated on the assumption 
that they will accumulate at the guar- 
anteed rate. 
e Percentage Basis—F'or several years be- 
fore 1942, investment income of nearly 
all companies was, in effect, tax-free. 
Then Congress decided that income 
not needed to maintain policy reserves 
should be taxable. So the proportion 
of investment income paid into policy 
reserves was calculated by an arbitrary 
formula that determined for the entire 
industry just how much allowance 
should be made. 

In 1947, because of the drop in in- 
vestment yields, the formula produced 
no taxable revenue at all. So, this fall, 
the Treasury and Congress’ Ways & 
Means Committee called in the insur 
ance companies and hammered out 
another formula. ‘The new plan aver- 
aged the percentage of investment in- 
come actually paid into policy reserves 
by all companies and applied the aver- 
age to all companies. 

e Some Lose Out—But little companies 
often pay a higher percentage of their 
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investment income into policy reserves 
than do the giants. So they object to 
a formula that ignores their individual 
experience—and_ thereby boosts their 
taxes. 

Che sort of formula they would like 

has already been suggested by one of 
the small companies—the $200-million 
Acacia Mutual of Washington, D. C. 
Its plan: Give 50% weight to the indi- 
vidual experience of each company, 
50% to the industry’s average experi- 
ence. 
e Slim Chance—But it doesn’t look as 
if the compromise will get the nod 
over the committee’s new formula. A 
Wavs & Means subcommittee met with 
Treasury experts last week and voted 
against holding hearings on the Acacia 
plan 

I'he committee’s reasons: 

1) The great majority of insurance 
companies seems to prefer the blanket 
plan. 

(2) The use of individual experience 
would tempt companies to raise their 
guaranteed interest rates in order to ex- 
empt more income from tax. ‘That 
might be dangerous for the companies. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





First equipment-trust issue sold publicly 
by an airline will be paid off Jan. 15. 
Trans Carribean Air Cargo Lines will 
redeem its Series A Certificates (BW — 
May29’48,p88) and its later Series B 
it 105% of par. * 

e 
Bank service charges against inactive 
accounts can’t be collected unless the 
depositor gives his O.K., North Caro 
lina’s attorney general has ruled. Under 
local law, inactive accounts revert to the 
state after five years; some banks tried 
to absorb the accounts through service 
charges. 

a 
Port of N. Y. Authority has sold $54 
million in bonds at 1.53%. Maturities 
run from one vear to 15 years. Proceeds 
will retire 3% issues now outstanding. 

a 
Two old investment bankers—Blair & 
Co. and E. H. Rollins & Sons—will 
merge. Combined resources total about 
$2.8-million. 

° 
Biggest deposits in history—$19.3-bil- 
lion—are on the books of mutual savings 
banks. Henry S. Kingman, president 
of the banks’ association, says deposits 
rose 4.9% this year. 

* 
Drop in rail revenues brought the No- 
vember total to less than $567-million, 
15.3% under a year ago. Freight re- 
ceipts of Class 1 roads were off 16%, 
passenger revenue 13.5%. 


If You 
Manufacture 
Timing 
Devices .. 


You will be interested 
in this story: 


A novelty manufac- 
turer believed he could 
sell quantities of an 
authentically styled 
miniature Grandfather's clock. But to 
produce such a clock he needed a 
dependable electric movement incor- 
porating a pendulum action. The prob- 
lem was presented to our SY NCHRON 
engineers. The result is the clock pic- 
tured above . . . an outstanding sales 
success two months after its introduc- 
tion to the trade. 





If you have a timing problem re- 
quiring clock movements, timing ma- 
chines, or synchronous motors, may 
we submit quotations on SYNCHRON 
timers’. If standard models will not 
apply, we'll design new ones to fit your 
requirements. Please write for deta‘ls. 


HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO., ihe. 
Princeton 10, Indiana . . makers of 


SYNCHRON 


TIMING MOTORS—TIMING MACHINES 
Since 1907—A pioneer in the design and 
manufacture of Timing Motors. 
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CLEVELAND 
TRAVELERS 
Who visit 
us 
regularly! 


We appreciate 
your visits... 
and we would 
like to show you 

and your friends... that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delic us food and superior 
service are even + cer now! Coming back 


Skirvin 





HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





()K tAHOMA City, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State. 
600 rooms from $3.50! 
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THE MARKETS 


s— Market Prices (as o percent of par value! 
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[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Nowhere will you find such a 
concentration of expert business 
services from advertising and 
banking to consulting engineers 
and research laboratories—as in 
New York State. For detailed in- 
write: York 
State Dept. of Commerce, Room 


187, 112 State St., Albany 7, N.Y. 


formation, New 
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Treasury 2's of 1967-72 





(Bank-eligible) 
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reasury 2!/s of 1967-72 


(ineligible) 
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"1948 1949 


Good Borrowing Weather 


Interest rates in the bond market are as favorable to 
borrowers as any time since 1947. Short of a runaway business 
boom they'll stay that way through mid-1950. 


Building rox Industry 
JOHN A. If you want to borrow money, or if flected industry’s increasing demand 
oi ‘ vou have a big refunding coming up, for investment money, which resulted 
JOHN SON the first half of 1950 looks like a “good from the postwar business boom. 
& SONS, Inc. time for it. You can count on a stable Later, it reflected the Federal Reserve 


“A Firm Foundation Since 1896" 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 








"$end TODAY 
ameRiCAN 
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bond market—around present levels or 
maybe a little better. 
Corporate bond prices will take their 


Board’s attempts to tighten up inter- 
est rates as a means of checking in- 
flation. The combination of these two 


cue from the government market. And forces wiped out the premiums on 
the outlook for governments is a good most government issues. In 1948, the 
firm price structure all through the first long-term bonds would have broken 


six months of the coming year. 

e Long Downtrend—During 1949, the 
tide turned in the governmert market. 
From the spring of 1946 to the end of 
1948, there had been a long downtrend 





below par if the Federal Reserve had 
not propped them up with open market 
operations. 

After the 1948 election, the market 
perked up; traders took it for granted 


Lei es EE tae f in prices. In the early stages, this re that the new Truman administration 
. = , would be wedded to easy money. Early 
in 1949, a definite uptrend set in. The 

business boom was slipping, which 


$3,000.00 


With only a $20 investment in a 


to a sale 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week 1g Ago Ag 
Stocks 


meant that there was less demand for 
money. And the Federal Reserve 
Board began to backpedal on its tight- 
money policy. All through the first 


small space advertisement in the Industrial 162.4 162.0 157.0 149.3 half of 1949, the government market 
“clues” section of BUSINESS —— : , be : a z t was strong; it would have been stronger 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 ite if the Reserve Board hadn t put a ceil- 
sale. And better yet, they re- Industrial 101.4 101.5 100.8 94.8 ing on prices by selling bonds out of 
ceived substantial inquiries for Railroad. 83:0 82.6 80.5 84.5 its portfolio. ma ; : 

future orders up to $10,000.00 Utility .. 100.6 100.0 99.8 93.8 e Easy Credit—1 hen in June, the Fed- 
each, Wi Disa: (Stendacdt® (Pseiesi Cord. eral Reserve switched to an easy-credit 

















announced that it would 


policy. It 
approach to govern- 


take a “flexible” 
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ment bond prices. In other words, it 
was going to stop selling its holdings 
for a while. The market immediately 
took a bounce that carried it up close 
to present levels. 

By the end of 1949, the long-term 
governments were back to their best 
levels since 1947. The bank-eligible 
24s were selling at about 106. The 
restricted 24s, one of the market’s bell 
wethers, were up to 103 28/32 
e Next?—What happens to the market 
in 1950 will largely depend on what 
happens to general business. An all-out 
boom or a serious threat of inflation 
would mean a weak market. Another 
recession—even a mild one—probably 
would touch off a sharp mse in bond 
pri es 

If 1950 brings good business without 
a runaway boom—which seems to be the 
best bet now—you can expect the gov 
ernment market to ride along at about 
the present level 

The chances are that the market will 
make its best showing during the first 
months of the year. That's usually the 
slack season for business 
@ Forecast—Once shrewd old timer in the 
government bond business makes this 
forecast: The ineligible 24s will move 
within a range of 1034 to 1054 during 
1950. The market will hit its peak in 
the spring and slide off gradually after 
that. But unless something goes seri 
ously wrong, the low for the veat 
shouldn’t be much more than half a 
point under the present price. 


Not Even a Reaction 
In Stock Market Yet 


[he new bull market in stocks (BW 
Dec.24'49,p19) was looking livelier than 
ever this week. Its latest upward thrust 
survived the Christmas-holiday inter 
ruption, and at midweek the Dow-Jones 
industrials were pushing 200. That puts 
them at the best level since August, 
1946, before the big break that put an 
end to the long war and postwar bull 
market 

But there were signs that the 200 to 
212 range would prove every bit as 
tough as expected. On ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday this week, heavy. selling 
came in cach time the industrials started 
to cross 200. 

Aside from everything else, the mar- 
ket is overdue for some sort of inter 
mediate reaction, or at least a resting 
period. ‘The current uptrend has been 
going for six months without a break, 
and that is a long time for a single un 
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That Pays a 100% Dividend Annually 


HIS silverware manufac- 

turer struck it rich the day 
it installed this AAF Airmat 
Dust Arrester. The unit col- 
lects silver dust resulting from 
the polishing and buffing of 
sterling flatware. Value of the 
metal reclaimed the first year 
more than paid for the equip- 
ment and the dividends have 
been piling up ever since. 

But you don’t have to process 
precious metals to reap the 
benefits of Roto-Clone* Dust 
Control. Even if you collect 
dust only to throw it away, you 
still receive handsome divi- 
dends in the form of lower 
maintenance costs and im- 


proved working conditions. 

Whether you operate a flour 
mill or a bakery, a foundry or 
a lead mine; manufacture shoes 
or automobiles—there are one 
or more operations where 
Roto-Clone equipment can 
turn dust into “pay dirt’. 

The Roto-Clone line offers 
a type and size unit to meet 
every dust control problem. 
Why not let an AAF repre- 
sentative analyze your dust- 
producing operations. He can 
show how Roto-Clone equip- 
ment will save you money 
and help you to better serve 
both your employees and 
community. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





interrupted move. Since last June, the 
industrials have picked up about 40 
points. According to the Dow ‘Theory, 
they could now drop anywhere from 12 
to 24 points without signaling a change 
in the basic upward trend. 


*ROTO-CLONE is the trade- 
mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
of the American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., for various 
dust collectors of the dynam- 
ic precipitator and bydro- 
static precipitator types. 
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DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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On your way to work? 


When you get your paycheck? 


.»»GM Asks Its Workers 


Four faces, cach expressing a familiar 
mood: the beaming smile, the faint grin, 
the frown, the embittered scowl. Which 
is you, Mr. Employee? 
¢ Words Can’t Tell—Asking that ques- 
tion with pictures is one of the tech- 
niques used by General Motors Corp. 
to poll the attitudes of its workers. For 
GM's Employee Research Section, like 
other poll takers, has found that words 
alone have their shortcomings: 

Does one man mean by “O.K.” what 





nother means by “Swell”? Does 
“Lousy” express the same amount of 
distaste as “I don’t like it”? Even if 
you asked a simple question such as 


“How do you feel when you get your 
pay?” and offered a choice of (1) Won- 


derful, (2) Pretty good, (3) Unhappy, 
ind (4) Mad, the words might mean 


different things to different people 


Maybe doing it with pictures is 
better. At any rate, Employee Research 
finds it worth trying. 


5S 
e What They Think—-GM’s Employee 
Research uses much the same approach 
in its work as the pure scientist does 
in his. But ERS’s aim is anything but 
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theoretical. The section’s only reason 
for being is to make the tools of em- 
ployee relations more effective by find- 
ing out about employee attitudes. 

While GM’s way of doing this is a 
novel one—set up on a scientific basis, 
comprehensive, and expensive—there’s 
nothing original about GM’s idea of at- 
titude testing. For years, other em- 
ployers have been going out after the 
facts of employee likes and dislikes 
about their jobs and company policies. 
But when GM followed suit it did it, 
typically, in grand style—with a big staff, 
as a long-term project. 

General Motors set up Employee Re 
search in 1945, as part of its then new 
Employee Relations Staff. This staff 
already had responsibility for: (1) plant 
publications; (2) bulletin boards, recre- 
ational work, employee films and radio 
programs; (3) General Motors Institute, 
a training center at Flint for young 
men to take up engineering, manufac- 
turing, management training, and de- 
velopment; and (4) suggestion plans. 
®Man and Plan—Head of Employee 
Relations today is :Harry B. Coen, a 


After work, at home? 


GM vice-president. Coen, whg used to 
be with labor relations, finds his job is 
mainly one of bettering management- 
worker communications. 

Coen goes about it with something 
resembling a three-point formula: 

(1) Object: GM plants should be the 
best possible place to work. 

(2) Standard: Make them the “‘best 
possible” from the standpoint of the 
cemployees—as well as from the stand- 
point of the men above. 

(3) Guide: Find out what employee 

attitudes are so you can determine the 
“best possible.” 
@ Back and Forth—The communications 
lines that Coen’s people are trying to 
open are definitely two-way affairs: The 
company wants to know what its pesple 
think; it wants its people to know what 
the company thinks. 

Both movements can be delicate. To 
get an accurate mirroring of worker 
minds takes painstaking, carefully de- 
veloped methods. To pass along com- 
pany ideas effectively may be even 
harder. The ideas have to be good 
enough to be accepted on the em- 
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ployee’s own terms. And they must be 
presented so they overcome employce 
skepticism, distrust, or ignorance. 

GM’s biggest communications project 
so far has been its Information Rack 
Service—booklets available to employees 
in about 750 racks throughout the 
plants (BW —Feb.5’49,p91). Workers 
have already taken about 7-million book- 
lets off the stands. 

e The Unusual—Of all Coen’s projects, 
Employee Research is probably the far- 
thest removed from routine. It is at once 
a laboratory for survey work and a prov- 
ing ground for plant psychology. In- 
evitably, it produces, as a byproduct, a 
needle in the hindside of management. 

At the start, GM_ borrowed heavily 
from other departments, particularly 
Customer Research, to staff the Em- 
ployee Research Section. Its reasoning 
was that the same people who had been 
successful in delving into customers’ 
minds had the basic skill for plumbing 
employee minds. 

L.. N. Laseau, former assistant head of 

Customer Research, took over as the 
first head of the new section. Laseau 
realized from the very beginning that 
he was fishing in different waters. So 
for more than two years, he and _ his 
staff of 14 traveled the country, ex- 
amining other programs, techniques, 
and results. By late 1947, they were 
ready for business. 
e First Attempt—Their first project 
looked deceptively like a hip-hip-hurrah 
program—a prize contest for essays on 
“Why I Like My Job.” GM _ offered 
more than $200,000 in prizes. Since 
then—significantly—at least an equal 
amount has been spent in analyzing the 
writings. 

What Employee Research did was 
to find out what the letters left out 
(BW—Apr.39'49,p110). If workers in 
one plant wrote they liked their jobs 
because they had good supervisors, and 
if in a second plant practically nothing 
was said about supervisors, something 
was wrong with the supervisors at Plant 
No Ze 
e Grins to Grimaces—The idea of facial 
expressions was tried in an inquiry about 
jobs. A booklet with faces and questions 
took the employees through a_ typical 
working day. Workers at Detroit and 
at one divisional point were asked to 
check the faces that best showed their 
feelings about traveling to work, facing 
the day’s work, thinking about fellow 
workers, dealing with the boss, looking 
around the office, having lunch, consider- 
ing the future, getting their pay and 
looking back on the job in the evening 

(The company isn’t saying anything 
about its findings, because the booklet 
was frankly an experiment. But, as in 
the “My Job” contest, results are being 
turned over to staff and divisional execu- 
tives for further study. 

One thing ERS discovered in_ its 
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“What! throw 
my Accounts 
Payable ledger 
away?” 















Yes, just that and more, too! When you use Todd 
Blue Streak voucher checks, you can eliminate your 
accounts payable ledger completely...save yourself 
needless historical accounting...save time and cut 
down ledger postings to zero. 

What’s more, with Todd Blue Streak vouchers 
there’s now no need to write separate check stubs, 
check registers or receipts. No need to address 
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can be reduced to one 4 day each even if you write 
hundreds of checks daily, yet you have the same 
positive control to which you're accustomed. Check 
portions of Blue Streak vouchers are made on Protod- 
Greenbac paper that defies counterfeiters and forgers 
—insurance guarantees this protection! 

Let us tell you the whole story about Blue Streak 
vouchers and what they can do for your business. 
Simply mail the coupon below for full details. 
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FACTS ABOUT 


JACKSONVILLE 


To help business make decisions on 
today’s market facts= not last year’s 
we announce this new monthly sur- 
vey report service. Each month a new 
4-page study to add to your Jackson- 
ville, Florida, fact file! First six reports 
now available in handsome file folder — 
followed _by continuous, automatic 
monthly service — yours for the asking. 
Write on business letterhead, please. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jacksonville 2, Florida 


Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 
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Harry B. Coen, vice-president in charge of 
employee relations for GM, and ... . 






L. N. Laseau, director of employee research, 
guide program to find how workers feel. 


projects was that an anonymous answer 
is apt to be less accurate than a signed 
answer. Anonymity is a shield, ERS 
feels, for habitual ‘“‘crabbers.” 

Oddly enough, GM has found that in 
many cases signed answers show up even 
where no signature space is provided. 
But, being a careful scientist, Laseau 
cautions that this may be true only for 
GM j 
e Strange Avenues—I‘he search for un- 
distorted answers often leads to strange 
devices. GM now is making up a book- 
let of ruled lines, one picture to a page. 
The pictures are commonplace factory 
scenes—men working on a line, talking 
to a foreman, eating lunch, doing ma- 
chine shop jobs. Employees are asked 
simply to write “how you think the 
average worker would feel about the 
picture.” 

The objectives are obvious. A cafe 
teria picture that brings replies that 
“this is like our cafeteria” will lead to 
a different conclusion from a noncom- 
mittal reaction that “these are people 
eating in a cafeteria.” What the final 
findings will be are anyone’s guess. But 
the responses—and lack of responses— 
will surely tell the researchers something 
about the attitudes of the writers. 


Boycotts Defined 


NLRB reverses itself on 
“unfair” lists, and a N. Y. court 
says picketing against nonunion 
goods is legal. 


When is a secondary boycott illegal? 

There’s new light on that question 
in a couple of decisions by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and a 
New York state court. ‘They seem to 
show that a union doesn’t violate the 
‘Taft-Hartley ban on secondary boycotts 
if: 
e It puts an employer on an “unfair” 
list—provided the union has a dispute 
with the employer. NLRB ruled las 
week (3-2) that the use of an ‘unfair’ 
list is the same as picketing. 
elt pickets a retail store selling non- 
union goods during a campaign to or- 
ganize the manufacturing plant. 

NEWB’s “unfair” list decision came 

in a case involving Grauman Co., Den- 
ver, a manufacturer of soda fountain 
equipment. The ruling reversed a stand 
taken by NLRB in a similar case last 
March. 
e Early Case—At that time NLRB had 
held (also by 3-2) that AFL unions vio- 
lated the ‘T-H secondary boycott ban 
when they placed Osterink Construc- 
tion Co., of Grand Rapids, on an “un- 
fair” list. The board reasoned then that 
“unfair” listing was illegal because it 
tried to force subcontractors to quit 
doing business with Osterink. 

The change in NLRB thinking in 
the Grauman case resulted from a shift 
in one vote—that of Paul M. Herzog, 
NLRB chairman. 

The majority this time held that 

listing Grauman as “unfair” was just 
as legal as picketing the plant. 
e Violation Anyway—But the board 
wouldn’t go any further than “unfair” 
lists—direct pressure on employees is 
still illegal. So, in the Grauman case. 
NLRB still tagged the AFL Building 
Trades Council and two unions—electri- 
cal workers and plumbers—for an illegal 
boycott, because they tried to keep em- 
ployees of two subcontractors from in- 
stalling Grauman equipment in a Den- 
ver store. 

The picketing decision from New 
York’s State Supreme Court confirmed 
an earlier ruling by NLRB. Here’s what 
it said: Pickets may march back and 
forth in front of a store which handles 
nonunion goods, and it’s perfectly legal. 
This picketing isn’t intended to stop 
customers from buying there—it’s only 
aimed at stopping them from buying 
the specified nonunion goods. So it’s 
not a secondary boycott after all. 
¢ No Dispute—The court case involved 
an Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
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America (CIO) picket line-outside the 
Sa-Ray Clothing Store in New York 
City. Pickets carried signs saying the 
company sold nonunion men’s clothing. 
The retailer complained to NLRB that 
he had no dispute with ACWA, and, 
therefore, the picketing was an illegal 
secondary boycott—effective enough to 
keep many customers from entering the 
store. . 

NLRB studied the charge, then 
tuled: “. . . it does not appear that 
there is sufficient evidence of violations 
to warrant further proceedings.’ Sa- 
Ray went to court. It got a second re- 
buff. there. 

The court ruled that there’s nothing 

in the law to bar a union from follow- 
ing nonunion goods from factory to 
retail outlets. Nor is there any ban on 
picketing to try to stop the public from 
buving nonunion goods. 
e Union Label Campaign—ACWA is 
using this kind of picketing to promote 
its union-label men’s clothing—part of a 
big campaign to organize the last 5% to 
10% of workers in men’s and boys’ 
clothing plants. 

In two other similar cases recently, 
NLRB ruled: 

e A union can ask employers to refuse 
to handle “hot goods” without violating 
the T-H secondary boycott ban (Con- 
way’s Express case). 

eA union can picket the truck of an 
employer with whom it has a dispute— 
no matter where it stops. And it doesn’t 
even become a secondary boycott when 
the picketing occurs in front of a store 
receiving deliveries (BW —Dec.17'49, 
p93). 


THEY’RE ALL FOREMEN 


It’s now the law: Any employee who 
has the power to supervise—whether he 
exercises it regularly or not—is exempt 
from ‘Taft-Hartley coverage. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has refused 
to review a decision to that effect by 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Cincinnati. National Labor Relations 
Board had joined the Utility Workers 
Union (CIO) in asking the court to 
upset the decision (BW —Nov.26’49, 
993). 

NLRB held that control operators 
employed by Ohio Power Co. were not 
supervisors because they directed other 
workers only in emergencies. So the 
board included them in a collective bar 
gaining unit of nonsupervisory workers, 
over the objections of the company. 
Ohio Power appealed to the federal 
courts and won. 

NLRB told the Supreme Court that 
the decision will deny benefits of T-H 
to “hundreds of thousands” of part-time 
supervisors and craftsmen with helpers. 








The Pictures—Acme—57, 60, 63. 
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HOW TO GET A 


FIRE-EXTINGUISHING < 


SYSTEM FREE! 





A: auto manufacturer had a mean 
fire hazard in some automatic screw 
machines. The job called for a light oil 
coolant. With its low flash point the 
oil frequently caught fire from heat 
generated by machining. 


The extinguishers.used by the company 
killed these repeated fires successtully. 
But the extinguisher chemical spoiled 
the coolant—left a mess on the ma- 
chine. And downtime needed to clean 
the machine and replace oil was never 
less than 16 hours—often ran to 2 or 
3 days. 

Kidde extinguishing systems were 
installed on all these screw machines. 












Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 1226 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. 5, 
In Canada: Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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They detect and kill fires automatically. 
The dry clean CO; discharged by the 
Kidde systems doesn’t mess up the ma- 
chine. It evaporates from the coolant 
oil, leaving no trace. After a fire, down- 
time is 1 hour, no oil need be replaced. 
The Kidde systems cost $800 per 
machine. The company says they paid} ‘or 
themselves in the first month! 

That’s how our friends, the auto manu- 
facturers, figure they got the Kidde 
installation free. You’d figure that way, 
too, wouldn’t you? 

If you want to know more about ow 
such systems work, we'll be glad to 
send descriptive literature. 


Arrows show location of Kidde 
Multijet Nozzles through which CO» 
is discharged to kill fires 

starting on automatic screw machine 
during cutting operations. 

The CO» does the job 

fast—and clean. 
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Get Taft First 


Say Fair Deal leaders; re- 
peal of T-H act can wait till 1951— 
when makeup of Congress will 
ensure ‘satisfactory labor law.” 


Don’t try to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
act in 1950, two influential pro-labor 
senators urged the Administration this 
week. 

Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate labor com- 
mittee, and Sen. Hubert Humphrey, of 
\linnesota, national chairman of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, are the 
pair. ‘They say there’s little chance that 
Congress will knock out T-H outright 
in 1950. So, they figure, the Adminis- 
tration should abandon all efforts to 
kill the law until 1951. 

By then, they predict, there will be 

overwhelming” Fair Deal majorities 
in the House and Senate to “write a 
satisfactory labor law.” 
e Beat Taft First—But the lack of a 
sure majority in House and Senate now 
isn’t the only reason for the senators’ 
a T-H fight this year. 
Here’s another big one: A_labor-law 
squabble now might help election 
chances of the Administration’s No. 1 
target—Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft. 


concern Ovel 


PAY PEGGED TO PRICES 


Labor peace well into 1951-—that’s 
the prospect for Hawaii's sugar industry 
\ new labor contract signed last week 
runs for 20 months and is of particular 
interest for one thing: It ties the wages 
of Hawaii’s 20,000 sugar workers to 
prices on the New York spot raw sugar 
market 

he wage-price pact covers members 
of the left-wing International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
CIO)—Harry Bridges’ union which 
takes in a wide cross-section of workers 
in the Hawaiian islands: 

Under the agreement, sugar workers 
get a +4¢ hourly increase, effective Jan. 
1. This boosts the hourly minimum 
rate in the industry from 784¢ to 83¢. 

Ihe wage-price formula—first pro- 
posed by employers a month ago—sets 
an 80¢ floor for wages, 5¢ more than 


the industry wanted. If raw sugar 
prices sag on the New York market, 


wages will go down at the same rate 
until the 80¢ floor is reached. If raw 
sugar prices rise, wages will go up from 
the 83¢ level. The rate of rise or fall: 
1$¢ an hour in wages for each $2 a 
ton change in raw sugar price. 

lhe Hawaiian sugar locals of ILWU 
had some serious objections to the con- 
tract plan. They accepted it, they said, 
ly on the advice of Bridges. 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total 

Cost of Cloth- 

Living Food ing 
August, 1939 .... 98.6 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941* 100.8 97.8 100.7 
November, 1941 .. 110.2 113.1 113.8 
November, 1942 .. 119.8 131.1 125.9 
November, 1943 .. 124.2 137.3 133.5 
November, 1944 .. 126.6 136.5 142.1 
November, 1945 .. 129.3 140.1 148.7 
November, 1946 .. 152.2 187.7 171.0 
November, 1947 .. 164.9 202.7 190.2 
November, 1948 .. 172.2 207.5 201.4 
December ....... 171.4 205.0 200.4 
January, 1949 .... 170.9 204.8 196.5 
Pebemmary «22... 169.0 199.7 195.1 
RE ne 169.5 201.6 193.9 
MONE > 3 side koiigais 169.7 202.8 192.5 
en) Ree 169.2. 202.4 191.3 
ee chases ces 169.6 204.3 190.3 
SS ee ee 168.5 201.7 188.5 
ee ee 168.8 202.6 187.4 
September ....... 169.6 204.2 187.2 
Geleber ...i sss. 168.5 200.6 186.8 
November, 1949.. 168.6 200.8 186.3 


* Base month 
1948. Data: U. 


NWLB's “Little Steel” formula. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


Gas & House 
Elec- Other Furnish- 

Rent tricity +Fuels Ice ings Mise. 
104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 
105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 
107.8 96.7 111.1 115.6 107.4 
108.0 96.8 115.5 123.7 M27 
108.0 96.0 119.6 126.9 117.7 
108.2 95.8 123.6 141.7 122.9 
108.3 94.0 125.8 147.6 124.6 
108.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 132.5 
15.3 $925 160.5 188.9 143.0 
118.8 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
119.5 95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154.0 
119.7. 95.5 191.8 139.0 196.5 154.1 
119.9 96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 154.1 
120.1 96.1 192.5 140:4 193.8 154.4 
120.3 98.6 187.8 140.5 191.9 154.6 
120.4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189.5 154.5 
120.6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
120.7 96.9 183.1 139.9 186.8 154.3 
120.8 97.1 183.1 141.1 184.8 154.8 
121.2) 97.F 185.9 141.5 185.6 152.2 
121.5 97.0 188.3 145.6 185.2 155.2 
122.0 97.0 190.0 146.6 185.4 154.9 

+lee grouped with fuels” prior to 


“other 
1935-39 100, 





LABOR BRIEFS 





“Suustantial” raises in° 1950 are urged 
by AFL. Its annual economic summary 
says employers could pay 7¢ to 10¢ an 
hour more, without upping prices, if 
they would trim other production costs, 


dip a little into profits. And, adds AFL, . 


a 10¢ raise would insure “a continuing 
healthy economy” next vear. 

; Ti. : 
CIO lost a fight against an ousted 
union, the Farm Equipment Workers, 
at International Hlarvester’s — tractor 
plant in Louisville last week. IE kept 


its bargaining rights in an NLRB elec- 


tion (1,909-1,049) although the chal 
lenger, CIO’s rightwing United Auto 
Workers, pressed full strength to take 
over. 

e 
A new contract between Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., of Woodridge, N. J., 
and UAW departs from current pattern 
of pension pacts. It gives workers a 
4¢ hourly raise, company-paid hospital 
and medical-care benefits, plus a $1,000 
life insurance policy. Contract runs to 
Aug. 1, 1951. 

© 
AFL goes on the air with a five-nights- 
a-week news program over 147 Mutual 
Broadcasting System stations, starting 
Jan. 2. Time: 10 to 10:15 p.m. (EST). 
Newscaster will be Frank Edwards, de- 
scribed as a Midwestern “‘liberal’’ com- 
mentator. 

« 
UE quits the air on Jan. 9. It’s drop- 
ping a weekly American Broadcasting 


Co. program, with Arthur Gacth as 
commentator, after two years. Reason: 
The big split in UE makes the cost 
(over $380,000 a year) prohibitive. 

° 
ILGWU (AFL) wants the air for a 
standard-band station. Now broadcast- 
ing on FM (BW—Dec.17'49,p92), the 
union is bidding for standard-band 
WINS in New York. It also has been 
dickering for a Los Angeles station. 

4 
Organizing in the South will be stepped 
up in 1950 by AFL. Particular target: 
small communities which have been 
mostly ignored so far. Meantime, CIO 
has cut back sharply on its “Operation 
Dixie” and is now limiting organizing 
to places promising quick results. 

s 
CIO’s tax program, now being talked up 
to congressmen, calls for a $3,000 ex- 
emption for couples, $1,500 for single 
persons, and $600 each for dependents. 
The union wants revenue losses made 
up by higher corporate taxes, a higher 
tax rate in the upper personal brackets. 

e 
Company-paid pensions have extended 
into the ceramic industry as American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
signed a new pact with AFL, covering 
28,000 workers. Contract also includes 
jointly financed insurance. 

* 
Company houses on the block: Mande- 
vill Mills, Carrollton, Ga., has sold its 
entire village of 147 buildings. Cotton- 
mill employees living in the village 
bought 145 houses; the other two were 
sold to employees living outside. 
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MAKES MICROSCOPIC DETAILS CLEAR 


—Photography takes great magnifications 


produced by the electron microscope 
(20,000X) on fine-grain Kodak plates, en- 
larges and records them up to 100,000X on 
Kodak projection papers. Previously unde- 
tectable details and new facts are revealed. 





2-31-49 Canada, } year $7-[]; Latin America, 1 yeor $10-[] Other Coutitries, 1 yeor $20-L] 


or Kod LACTAPN MICTOS Pre rerinit. A eves yeeeeng a wy een 6 ewe 


for reference in the Recordak or Kodag graph I Film Re: aoa. 


\ ITH THE SPEED of a flick of light, photog- 


raphy can reduce or enlarge accurately 


to scale, and without m‘ssing the tiniest de tail. 
And that’s not all. 

It can magnify time with the high speed 
motion-picture camera so that the fastest mo- 
It can 


record the penetrating x-ray and reveal inter- 


tion can be slowed down for study. 


nal conditions of materials and products. With 


ace ‘RUCTURE AND CONDITION OF METALS — X-ray diffraction 


Kodak films or plates provide important information concern- 
tal structure of metals. These patterns help show how alloys 


wed or new alloys made—give data on the effect of machining, 


drilling, and punching upon the structure of the material, 


movies and stills, it can repeat a story, time 
and again, without the loss of a single detail. 

Yes, photography serves business and in- 
dustry in many importi int and valuable ways. 
It can work for you, too. If you would like to 
know how, please feel free to write for litera- 
ture, or for specific information which could 
be helpful to you. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, New York. 
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Get Taft First 


Say Fair Deal leaders; re- 

peal of T-H act can wait till 1951— 
when makeup of Congress will 
ensure ‘satisfactory labor law.” 
Don’t try to repeal the Taft-Hartley 


act in 1950, two influential pro-labor 


senators urged the Administration this 


week. 
Sen. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Jabor com- 


and Sen. Hubert Humphrey, of 


mittee, 
Minnesota, national chairman of Amer 
icans for Democratic Action, are the 


pair. ‘They say there’s little chance that 
Congress will knock out T-H outright 
in 1950. So, thev figure, the Adminis 
tration should abandon all efforts to 
kill the law until 1951. 

they predict, there will be 
Deal majorities 


By then, 
“overwhelming” Fair 


in the House and Senate to “write a 
satisfactory labor law.” 
e Beat Taft, First—But the lack of a 


sure majority in House and Serfate now 
isn’t the only reason for the senators’ 


concern over a T-H fight this year. 
Here’s another big one: A_labor-law 
squabble now might help clection 


Administration’s No. 1 
Robert A. Taft. 


chances of the 
target—Ohio’s Sen. 


PAY PEGGED TO PRICES 


Labor peace well into 1951—that’s 
the prospect for Hawaii’s sugar industry. 
A new labor contract signed last week 
runs for 20 months and is of particula 
interest for one thing: It ties the wages 
of Hawaii’s 20,000 sugar workers to 
prices on the New York spot raw sugar 
market. 

Che wage price pact covers members 
of the left-wing International Long- 
shoremen’s & W archousemen’s Union 
(CIO)—Harry Bridges’ union which 
takes in a wide cross-section of workers 
in the Hawaiian islands. 

Under the agreement, sugar workers 
get a 4i¢ hourly increase, effective Jan. 
1. This boosts the hourly minimum 
rate in the industry from 784¢ to 83¢. 

Ihe wage-price formula—first _pro- 
posed by employers a month ago—scts 
an 80¢ floor for wages, 5¢ more than 
the industry wanted. If raw sugar 
prices sag on the New York market, 
wages will go down at the same rate 
until the 80¢ floor is reached. If raw 

gar prices rise, wages will go up from 
the 83¢ level. The rate of rise or fall: 
14¢ an hour in wages for each $2 a 
ton “hange in raw sugar price. 

(he Hawaiian suger locals of ILWU 
had some serious objectiens to the con 
tract plan. ‘They accepted it, they said, 
omy on the advice of Bridges. 


sugar pri 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Gas & House 

Cost of Cloth- Elee- Other Furnish- 

Living Food ing Rent tricity *tFuels Ice ings Misc. 
August, 1939 ... 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 
January, 1941* 100.8 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 
November, 1941 .. 110.2 113.1 113.8 107.8 96.7 aEL3 115.6 107.4 
November, 1942 .. 119.8 131.1 125.9 108.0 96.8 115.5 123.7 112.7 
November, 1943 .. 124.2 137.3 133.5 108.0 96.0 119.6 126.9 117.7 
November, 1944 .. 126.6 136.5 142.1 108.2 95.8 123.6 141.7 1229 
November, 1945 .. 129.3 140.1 148.7 108.3 94.0 125.8 147.6 124.6 
November, 1946 .. 152.2 187.7 171.0 1088 91.8 137.2 171.0 132.5 
November, 1947 .. 164.9 202.7 190.2 115.2 92.5 160.5 188.9 143.0 
November, 1948 .. 172.2 207.5. 201.4 118.8 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
December ....... 171.4 205.0 200.4 119.5 95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154.0 
January, 1949 .... 170.9 204.8 196.5 119.7 95.5 191.8 139.0 196.5 154.1 
ee 169.0 199.7. 195.1 119.9 96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 154.1 
eee er 169.5 201.6 193.9 120.1 96.1 192.5 140.4 193.8 154.4 
ees ar: 169.7. 202.8 192.5 120.3 98.6 187.8 140.5 191.9 154.6 
BORD ik o.5i07otein arena ia 169.2. 202.4 191.3 120.4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189.5 154.5 
ee ET re 169.6 204.3 190.3 120.6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
PORN Deis s aiaveta aie 168.5 201.7 188.5 120.7 96.9 183.1 139.9 186.8 154.3 
NE sia be none’ 168.8 202.6 187.4 120.8 97.1 183.1 141.1 184.8 154.8 
September ....... 169.6 204.2 187.2 121.2 97.1 185.9 141.5 185.6 152.2 
or 168.5 200.6 186.8 121.5 97.0 188.3 145.6 185.2 155.2 
November, 1949.. 168.6 200.8 186.3 122.0 97.0 190.0 146.6 185.4 154.9 
* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” formula. + Ice grouped with “other fuels” prior to 


1948, Data: U. 
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S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
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e 
A new contract between Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., of Woodridge, N. J., 
and UAW departs from current pattern 
of pension pacts. It gives workers a 
4¢ hourly raise, company-paid hospital 
and medical-care benefits, plus a $1,000 
life insurance policy. Contract runs to 
Aug. 1, 1951. 

e 
AFL goes on the air with a five-nights- 

a-week news program over 147 Mutual 

ponding System stations, starting 
Jan. 2. Time: 10 to 10:15 p.m. (EST). 
Newscaster will be Frank Edwards, de 
scribed as a Midwestern “liberal” com- 
mentator. 

. 
UE quits the air on Jan. 9. It’s drop- 


ping a weekly American Broadcasting 
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° 
CIO’s tax program, now being talked up 
to congressmen, calls for a $3,000 ex- 
emption for couples, $1,500 for single 
persons, and $600 each for dependents. 
The union wants revenue losses made 
up by higher corporate taxes, a higher 
tax rate in the upper personal brackets. 

e 
Company-paid pensions have extended 
into the ceramic industry as American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
signed a new pact with AFL, covering 
28,000 workers. Contract also includes 
jointly financed insurance. 

+. 
Company houses on ¥: block: Mande- 
vill Mills, Carrollton, Ga., has sold its 
entire village of 147 buildings. Cotton- 
mill employees living in the village 
bought 145 houses; the other two were 
sold to employees living outside. 
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. DISPLAYS MASSIVE PRODUCTS—A 
i | Diesel locomotive can roar across the 
; Rockies—all on a movie screen in a 
; | prospect’s office. All because photog 
: raphy can take huge things or small, 
° | and make them of a size for a salesman, 
} teacher, or demonstrator to show. 

» 


HUET Bt 





REDUCES FILING SPACE BY 98% — With microfilming, bulky rec- 
ords can be reduced and stored on a few rolls of film. 675 draw- 
ings, 24” x 36”, can be recorded on a 100‘ roll of 35mm. Recordak 
or Kodagraph Micro-File Film. And everything is quickly ready 
for reference in the Recordak or Kodagraph Film Reader. 


JITH THE SPEED of a flick of light, photog- 
\ : raphy can reduce or enlarge accurately 
to scale, and without missing the tiniest detail. 
And that’s not all. 

It can magnify time with the high speed 
motion-picture Camera so that the fastest mo- 
tion can be slowed down for study. It can 
record the penetrating x-ray and reveal inter- 


nal conditions of materials and products. With 





Photography makes 
big things small— 
small things big— 
and business 
comes out ahead 





REVEALS STRUCTURE AND CONDITION OF METALS — X-ray diffraction 
patterns on Kodak films or plates provide important information concern- 
ing the crystal structure of metals. These patterns help show how alloys 
can be improved or new alloys made—give data on the effect of machining, 
drilling, and punching upon the structure of the material. 


FUNCTIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY y 
serves industrial, commercial, and scientific progress a Ko 
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MAKES MICROSCOPIC DETAILS CLEAR 
—Photography takes great magnifications 
produced by the electron microscope 
(20,000X) on fine-grain Kodak plates, en- 
larges and records them up to 100,000X on 
Kodak projection papers. Previously unde- 
tectable details and new facts are revealed. 


movies and stills, it can repeat a story, time 
and again, without the loss of a single detail. 

Yes, photography serves business and in- 
dustry in many important and valuable ways. 
It can work for you, too. If you would like to 
know how, please feel free to write for litera- 
ture, or for specific information which could 
be helpful to you. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, New York. x 
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MOLDED COLOR» 
ADDS GLAMOUR... - 











AND IMPROVES SALES FIGURES! 


Seen a chartreuse radio lately? All the hues of the rainbow are bursting out 

like popping corn everywhere you look! And with color in, competitive selling’s 

back. Now glamourizing a product with Plaskon Molded Color offers greater sales 
advantages than ever before! Plaskon colors .. from white through so many eye- 
appealing shades to jet black..are permanent, non-fading. Thermosetting Plaskon com- 


pounds are easy to mold into products of amazing strength for weight. Interested? Write us! 


Plaskon Urea and Melamine Molding Compounds have been adding sales 
peal to Radio Cabinets, Business Machines, Food Equipment, Lighting, Table- 


wore, Stove and Refrigerator Hardware, Wiring Devices, Home Appliances, Closures, 
Butt Cosmetic Packages, Displays, Toilet Seats, Clocks, Dispensers, Premiums, etc. 


PLASKON DIVISION « LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. « 2119 SYLVAN AVE., TOLEDO 6, OHIO R 
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Foreigrs Minister Bevin wants Britain to be the leader of the long- 
awaited recovery program for Southeast Asia. 

Bevin’s sounding board would be the Commonweaith Conference that 
starts Jan. 9 in Colombo (Ceylon). 

This would be a good occasion for Bevin to (1) dramatize the economic 
and strategic importance of Southeast Asia; (2) call on Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands—rather than the U. S.—to take on most of the recov- 
ery burden. 








* 
Washington wot'd welcome this kind of British lead. 


The State Dept. is leary about having the U.S. shoulder any more 
aid programs. 

As State sees it, it’s not merely a question of raising the money. 
There’s the problem of know-how, too. The U.S. does not have the trained 
personnel or the banking facilities to do the job. The western Europeans 
have beth. 

What’s more, the financial mechanism for the project already exists 
in the sterling area. It probably would take only a relatively small dollar 
contribution to make the scheme work without overstraining the sterling 
area setup. 





a 
If Bevin can get his plan across, it would be a big feather in his cap. 
Also it would strengthen Britain’s world position, help the Labor party 
in the coming election. 
For the U. S., it would remove the need to play Atlas to the whole non- 








Communist world. 


But there would be some disadvantages for the U.S. in the Bevin 
scheme. It might result in a new sort of empire preference-system for 
all the European colonial powers. That could bring tough times for 
American traders in Southeast Asia. 

e 





London won’‘t recognize Communist China for a while yet. 





British recognition was originally scheduled for early in January. 
But the U. S. and France both urged delay. 

The French want time to get the new conservative Bao Dai regime 
in Indo-China on the way. They fear, otherwise, that British recognition 
of the Chinese Communists might be taken in Indo-China as recognition of 
the leftist Ho Chi-Minh forces. 


e 

Western Europe has had the best Christmas in 10 years—thanks in 
part to U.S. aid. 

But that hasn’t prevented year-end jitters about U. S. foreign policy. 

What western Europeans are worrying about is a possible return of U. S. 
isolationism. Rumors are flying around Paris that there will be U. S.-Russian 
peace talks. Then there is plenty of talk about the big cuts that may be 
coming in Marshall Plan aid. 








” 
It's the prospective $1-billion trimming in ECA funds that really 
bothers European economists. 








They don‘t see how western Europe can take this and still go in for 
ECA’s clearing union scheme (BW-Dec.24’49,p51). 

Here’s their argument: By freeing intra-European trade via a clearing 
union you will cut down western Europe’s exports to the U.S. for a year or 
two, perhaps by as much as $400-million annually. If, on top of that, 
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$1-billion is whacked off ECA funds, ERP nations won't be able to buy 


essential dollar goods. 
e 


The Tito government is getting two new props from the West. 





A $25-million World Bank loan for Belgrade is due soon. 

This week’s Anglo-Yugoslav trade agreement will bring Tito more 
British machinery, chemicals, rubber products, raw wool. He also gets a 
$22.4-million credit. 

In return, Britain will take Yugoslav timber, copper, lead, and coarse 
grains. And London gets a $12.6-million settlement for British property 
taken over by Tito since the war. 

The trade pact is to run for five years. It covers $300-million worth of 


trade each way. 
e 


Private enterprise in Britain has indirectly given the Labor party 





some election ammunition. 





Britain’s three big business organizations are urging members to limit 
dividends for a third year. 

Reason: The Trade’s Union Congress has promised to keep a lid on 
wages for the next year. British industrialists decided that the only way 
to make that promise stick was to keep the lid on dividends, too. 

But now the Labor party can claim that big business as well as the 
unions are supporting government policy. 

w 
Differences over France’s next budget have had the Bidault govern- 





ment on the ropes for some time now. 





At midweek Bidault faced a real revolt by the conservative wing of his 
coalition. Non-Socialist members of the Assembly are sick of compromising 
with Socialist demands for higher expenditures and taxes. 

Should the conservatives decide to bring Bidault down, you can inter- 
pret their action this way: They figure they can score enough gains in a 
new election. to govern without Socialist support. That, in turn, reflects a 
calculation that De Gaulle’s drawing power is way down. The. General offers 
the only competition for France’s conservative vote. ; 

e 


Will 1950 bring a U. S.-British price war in world oil markets? 





That’s a real possibility unless London changes its present policy. 





Last week Britain decided to slash its own imports of dollar oil (BW- 
Dec.24'49,p52). Now the British want to push U.S. oil companies out of 
Japan. (Earlier this year, sterling oi! took over the Argentine market.) 

The big U.S. oil companies may. decide price-cutting abroad is the 
only way out. If they get the price low enough, countries that now buy 
British oil because they have plenty of sterling might switch to dollar oil 

€ 


Getting Labrador iron ore to U. S. steel mills will take longer than 





originally planned. 





It's likely to be 1960, rather than the mid-50’s, before Hollinger- 
Hanna, Ltd., gets the ore moving in quantity. 

And before that date a lot of money has to be invested, probably 
$200-million. 

Hollinger-Hanna and five U. S. steel companies (BW-Dec 3'49 p21) 
are expected to put up half that amount. The other half will be borrowed 
from the U. S. Export-Import Bank. 


Contents copyrighted under the generaljcopyright on the Dec. 31, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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KONRAD ADENAUER, first Bonn chancellor: To hold his party together he must find a... 


Check on Ruhr Cartels 


Allied Control Commission is bogged down in technicali- 
ties, but union-sponsored works councils and Social Democratic 
legislators are seeking power to block formation of cartels. 


FRANKFURT-—Is the old German 

management on top again—with a free 
hand to run industry on its own terms, 
to rebuild Germany's prewar cartel set- 
up? Fear of that has been common here 
and abroad ever since the Big Three 
foreign ministers decided in November 
to give the West German economy 
more freedom. 
e Wings Clipped—The fact is, though, 
that prewar-style management is due to 
have its wings clipped. Both Allied oc- 
cupation officials and the Adenauer gov- 
ernment (prodded by the opposition 
Social Democrats) will take part in the 
clipping. Here’s what’s in prospect for 
1950: 

GERMAN LEGISLATION to give workers 
a say in management through works 
councils. 

action of some kind by the Bonn 
government against unfair trade prac- 
tices and cartels. 

ALLIED PRESSURE to split up the steel 
and coal combines of the Ruhr. 

POLITICAL PRESSURE—from the Social 
Democrats and the left wing of Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democrats—for some 
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form of public ownership in the Ruhr. 
e Works Councils—The role of the 
works council in management is apt to 
be the hottest of the four issues. In the 
words of the West German minister of 
justice: “Our stand on the question 
of the works council will be the crux of 
our entire econoniic. policy.” A split on 
this issue could break up Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s government. 

The works council is an old device 
long peculiar to German industry. It 
is a committee of labor-union members 
elected by a plant’s workers to present 
union policies to management. In some 
cases, council members sit regularly with 
the board of directors, vote on matters 
of company policy. 

Actually, works council rights, ex- 
cept for some of those now proposed 
for direct participation in management, 
are no more extensive than U.S. labor 
has enjoyed through ordinary collective 
bargaining. In fact, the reason that the 
works council device is such an im- 
portant one to Germany now is that 
German labor has never developed col- 
lective bargaining techniques of the 


U.S. type as a substitute for joint labor- 
management policy-making. 

Right now in western Germany only 
two states, Hesse- and Wuerttemberg- 
Baden, have laws regulating works coun- 
cils. 

Both state laws say that works coun- 
cils shall have a voice in: (1) any funda- 
mental change in the purpose of the 
company; (2) basic changes in buying, 
producing, and selling methods; (3) in- 
troduction of mew manufacturing and 
working methods; and (4). significant 
changes in the over-all size of the com- 
pany. 

he state of Hesse, socialist-run, gives 
labor more say in company policy than 
does Wuerttemberg-Baden, run by a 
conservative government. : 

e Power or Advice—The Hesse law 
makes joint council-management deter- 
mination on these matters an absolute 
right, provides for arbitration and Labor 
Court intervention in case of disagree- 
ment. By contrast, the Wuerttemberg- 
Baden law requires only that the works 
councils be given a chance to voice an 
opinion on a policy before management 
puts it into effect. 

e State vs. Federal—When he was U:S. 
military governor, Gen. Clay suspended 
these state provisions for the “right of 
economic codetermination.” He con- 
tended that worker participation in 
management was a matter on which 
a German federal government should 
have the first opportunity to act. 

But the makers of the new federal 
constitution designated this matter as 
one on which federal and state govern- 
ment were to have concurrent powers. 
If the federal government fails to act, 
the states are free to do so. 

Thus, the Adenauer government 

knows that if it wants to head off state 
legislation, which it can’t control, then 
it must provide federal legislation on 
the subject. This way it may be able 
to moderate state plans. 
@ Moderate Law—It looks now as if 
Adenauer will present legislation doing 
just that. It will extend the rights of the 
works councils over wage-rates, working 
conditions, and the like, but not over 
matters of basic company policy. 

In effect, Adenauer will strike a com- 
promise between the laws passed already 
by socialist Hesse and conservative 
Wuerttemberg-Baden. 

This approach may result in two im- 
portant political tests: (1) Will the 
Social Democrats and left wing of Ade- 
nauer’s own Christian Democrats accept 
this watered-down version of worker 
participation in management? (2) Will 
the right-wingers in Adenauer’s govern- 
ment go even this far? The government 
could break up over this issue. 

e Public Ownership—What happens 
here will be a tipoff on how the second 
important question—public ownership— 
will be treated. Political alignments are 
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The telephone you probably know best is the outside 
telephone, which gives you telephone service to your city exchange. 
But telephone service has its inside story, too! That is the story of 
P-A-X, the separate telephone system for inside telephone service. 


P.A-X is a system of automatic telephones that you own — not rent. 
You place P-A-X telephones wherever you need them, specifically 
for inside telephone service. Because it is automatic, and entirely 
separate from your outside lines, P-A-X is always ready to “put you 
through” to anyone in your organization. You can, for example, make 
an inside call for information, while holding an outside call on your 
city telephone. City service is bettered, too, because city telephones 
are kept free for outside calls. 


P-A-X has proved profitable for hundreds of organizations of all 
kinds and sizes. Let us tell you of neighboring companies — organi- 
zations in your industry —that are now benefiting from their own 
P.A-X systems. This is an “inside story” that is well worth knowing. 
Address AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. In Canada: Auto- 
matic Electric (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 


BUSINESS 
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likely to be the same on both issues. 
Kurt Schumacher’s Social Democrats 
want outright public ownership of Ruhr 
coal and steel. And Schumacher will get 
some support from the left wing of the 
Christian Democrats. 

It’s not clear yet how Adenauer will 
take his stand. He may be ready to 
concede some form of mixed public and 
private ownership for coal and steel— 
so long as the public bodies involved 
keep their hands off day-to-day opera- 
tions (BW—Jun.11’49,p109). Or Ade- 
naucr may counter with some program 
to maintain private enterprise yet ward 
off the prewar concentration of owner- 
ship. 

e Against Cartels—Adenauer is already 
committed to legislation restricting un- 
fair trade practices and formation of 
cartels. ‘This was part of the bargain 
Adenauer made with the Big Three 
foreign ministers in return for conces- 
sions on dismantling of plants and for 
inclusion of West Germany as a full 
member of the Marshall Plan setup. 

e Splitting Steel—The Allied High Com- 
mission doesn’t plan to let deconcentra- 
tion rest there. It may yet go through 


with the Allied plan for splitting up the 


Ruhr coal and steel industries. 
According to the original U.S 
scheme, steel would ‘be split into about 
10 separate companies, with an average 
capacity of 1-million tons. ‘These com- 
panies would be allowed to own only 
enough coal for:their own needs. Prewar 
the German steel industry owned or 
controlled 55% of the coal mined and 
60% of the coke produced in the Ruhr. 
As for reorganization of the coal in- 
dustry, the split-off from stecl alone 
would necessitate setting up many new 
companies. 
e Obstacles—How far this will get is 
problematical. ‘The technical intricacies 
of reorganization already have kept U.S. 
and British officials busy for a year. Now 
the French have to be brought in, which 
complicates things further. ‘The nights 
of foreign creditors and foreign inves- 
tors, particularly, raise knotty problems. 
All in all, the works councils and the 
socialists in the German legislature look 
like the main checks on cartel forma- 
tion. They may prove strong checks— 
unless, in the German tradition, they 
end by getting together with the steel- 
masters to recartelize the Ruhr. 
Meanwhile, there’s more cheer in 
the general business outlook for western 
Germany these days The release of 
over 1-million marks of ERP counter- 
part funds for investment purposes has 
provided a much needed shot in the 
arm. ‘The ban on foreign investments 
in West Germany is due to be lifted 
soon. Also, the Adenauer government 
is committed to a tax reform program 
aimed at tax relief for capital improve- 
ment programs in essential industries. 
Legislation is due early next year. 
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A tromondous thing 
as happened 


TAL ASA 


hey say dictatorships are new and revolu- 
tionary... Actually, they’re as old as time 
itself! 

For thousands of years, most of the human 
beings who have peopled the earth have lived 
as the slaves or subjects of someone else. 

The thing that is new and revolutionary 
and yours, is freedom. 

Freedom to choose your job and to bar- 
gain collectively, knowing that in America 
there’s no ceiling on advancement, 

Freedom to invent new machines... and 
new ways to make them productive... 

Freedom to invest money in new ideas... 
to own things . . . to manage our own affairs, 

Freedom to mass-produce more and better 
goods all the time . . . with lower costs re- 
flected in consumer prices and higher real 
wages. 

Compared to the record of all civilization, 
this free way of yours is ten minutes old! 

Yet in ten short minutes it’s done more 
good for more people than anything that ever 
happened on earth. 


In war, it enabled you in America to out- 
produce the rest of the world combined. 

In peace, it’s given us a standard of living 
ten times higher than that of the nation which 
shouts loudest that we have a dying economy. 

Dying? We've just begun to live! We've 
just escaped from prison. If the way we live 
is ten times richer than theirs, that’s not 
enough. 

We can make it better still. We can elimi- 
nate the faults which remain. We can level off 
the sharp ups and downs of prices and jobs. 
We can make the final attack against poverty. 

Today, the world is depending on us be- 
Cause we have depended on ourse/ves. Let’s 
show others how that system works! 

We can—if we'll work together and build 
together as Americans always have. 

Let’s keep on building. Build for Freedom 
. . . build for peace . . . build for a better 
world! 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE BETTER WE LIVE 
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In words and pictures, it tells: you 

—How our U. S. Economic System started 
Why Americans enjoy the world’s high- 
est standard of living 

—Why we take progress for granted 
How we have been able to raise wages 
and shorten working hours 

—Why more Americans have jobs than 
ever before 

—Why the mainspring of our system is 
productivity 

—How a better living can be had for all 
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To industries seeking new plant 
locations it’s important to know 
that Mississippi has potentially 
available $161,128,900.00 which 
can be used to purchase plant sites 
and construct buildings for accept- 
able industries. 

This money is available under 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI 
Plan, which authorizes state 
political sub-divisions to vote up 
to 20% of their assessed valuation 
for industrial bonds. 


What’s more important than the . 


money itself, is the progressive 
attitude of the people of Missis- 
sippi in voting to spend their 
money for this purpose. 


Proof of this attitude in action 
can be seen in the records of recent 
industrial bond elections. For ex- 
ample: 

Winona, Miss.—$150,000 bond 
issue. Picture and mirror frame 
manufacturing plant. Vote: 

1100 FOR, 38 against (January, 

1949). 

Besides Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan, expanding industries 
will also be interested in the state’s 
other important advantages for 
plant location. These factors are 
graphically presented in a new in- 
dustrial booklet — “Inside Missis- 
sippi’’ — available on request. 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Pian Can Provide a Building 
for Your Industry .. . Call or Write 


MIS 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 





IPPI 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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Gen. Manuel A. Odria sets Peru... 


Control-Free 


Most economic controls 
have been lifted in Peru—but the 
government is still calling the sig- 
nals for business. 


LIMA—Peru’s economy is now con- 
trol-free—officially, that is. Last month 
the military-junta government, headed 
by Gen. Manuel A. Odria, cut away 
state price controls, exchange controls, 
and subsidies by one swift move—a gov- 
ernment decree. 

Odria has had this move in mind ever 
since he bounded into power through 
a barracks revolution in Oct., 1948. The 
decree (No. 11208), which went into 
effect on Nov. 14: 

Unpegged Peru’s currency (the sol) 
from the official exchange rate; 

Killed all,state subsidies except those 
for import of wheat; 

Granted a 20% increase on the first 
400 so's of wages for all workers in 
Peru ut $24); 

C. ed all price controls except 
those on fuels and breadstuffs. 

On paper, this move looked mighty 
good to Peruvian businessmen. But they 
have wondered from the first just how 
free Odria’s “‘free’”’ is, how much of it 
is just for the record. 

They thought that Odria’s regime, 
which ‘prides itself on its political real- 
ism, would know that the shift from a 
controlled to a free economy should be 
by gentle stages. So businessmen  sus- 
pected that when Odria erased controls, 
he still had one hand behind him—with 
a firm grip on exchange rates and prices. 
e Handslap—Their suspicions were con- 
firmed in a hurry. The day after decree 
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No. 11208 was issued, a local cement 
company thought it saw a sure thing, 
tried to jack its prices 40%. No dice. 
Company executives were firmly in- 
formed that a previous (and less ambi- 
tious) request to raise their prices was 
being favorably considered, but that a 
40% boost was out. 

Executives of Peru’s sugar industry, 

one of its biggest, decided not to jump 
prices right away, but to wait and see 
which way the wind would blow. It de- 
veloped later that if they had attempted 
a price increase, they would have found 
Odria’s government all ready with a re- 
straining order to stop the move. 
@ Sol Stable—Peru’s currency, the sol, 
is technically freed by decree, too. But 
commercial banks here have been led to 
understand that trading on the dollar 
market should not exceed the ratio of 
17-to-1. So far, the sol has held its own 
at around 16-to-1. 

Some food prices, though, have been 

allowed to adjust themselves with fairly 
satisfactory results. The controlled price 
of potatoes, for instance, was about 1 
sol a kilogram and potatoes were selling 
m the black market for four times as 
much. Freed of controls, the price of 
potatoes is now about 1.5 sols a kg. 
@ Steak, Too—The same thing happened 
to steak. It was selling at a controlled 
price of 6 sols a kg., and a black market 
price of 14 sols. Now, a month after the 
Odria decree, steak has stabilized in the 
free market at about 11 sols a ke 

So U.S. businessmen here are dis- 
creetly enthusiastic about Odria’s de- 
cree. They expect no special benefits 
from it, only a share in the general wel- 
fare of Peru that they think will result 
from the new policy. Their consensus is 
that a false basis for the economy has 
been removed and the way cleared for 
solid growth. 

So far, however, there is no real evi- 
dence of business expansion following 
the decree. Business in general is wait- 
ing for Odria to show both hands. 


NEW LCAN POLICY 


The World Bank has developed some 
new wrinkles in its loan procedure. 
Two of them showed up early this 
month in a loan to FE] Salvador for a 
hydroelectricg power project. 

(1) Previous World Bank loan agree- 
ments have included already negotiated 
equipment contracts limiting purchases 
to one or two countries. This time the 
bank is letting El] Salvador’s power 
commission advertise for equipment 
bids from several countries. 

(2) World Bank is sending a staff 
man in to advise E] Salvador on meth- 
ods of financing its share of costs 
through local bond sales. In effect 
this means FE] Salvador will be getting 
its own local capital market. 

“Lack of local capital markets in many 
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OUR BUSINESS 
IS IMPROVING 
YOUR BUSINESS 





YORK Automatic ice Maker 
1 gives clear quick-cooling 
Yorkubes or uniformly 
crushed Yorkice continvous- 
ly, more appeal to drinks. 


Learn how You can get Bigger Profits 
with York Equipment. Read how Cafes, 
Restaurants attract customers, 
improve service, cut costs. 













Cc. ‘ 
YORK Flakice Machine 
2 makes appetizing food 
displays and dishes, gives 
safer, puncture-proof icing. 


nets keep out-season deli- 
cacies, permit buying when 
prices are low, cut waste, 
help pay for themselves. 


3 YORK Frozen Food Cabi- 





= 
YORKAIRE Conditioners 
4 make patrons comfortable, 
they buy more, come of- 
tener. Help keep employees 
efficient and courteous. 





A place where patrons like to come . . . that’s the answer in the 
highly competitive business of providing good things to eat and 
drink. And YORK Equipment helps make any place more profit- 
able. For example, at the flick of a switch the YORK Automatic 
Ice Maker produces fast-cooling Yorkubes with the hole, or 
gem-like uniformly crushed Yorkice . . . more eye appeal for 
drinks, more taste appeal, at less cost for ice. 

The YORK Flakice Machine makes soft-edged ice ribbons for H) YORK Condensing Units 


give you long trouble-free 
use under YORK'S Cer- 
tified Maintenance Plan. 





puncture-proof icing of fruit, sea food, salads. YORK Frozen 
Food Cabinets make out-of-season foods available, cut waste. 
YORKAIRE Conditioners control temperature and humidity 
for maximum comfort ... which means maximum spending. 
For more than three score years YORK has pioneered in every 
type of mechanical cooling. From huge Turbo Refrigeration 
Systems to 4% hp. Hermetically Sealed Compressors, each 
YORK unit is designed to reduce costs and bring new profits. 
You can win more customers and boost your business with time- j 


6 YORK Turbo Refrig- 





saving, labor-saving, money-saving YORK Equipment. Call 
your nearest YORK representative. Without obligation, he'll 
gladly show you how! York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


eration Systems give you 
low-cost refrigeration and 
complete air conditioning. 


PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 


BEADQUARTERS FOR MECHAMICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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am 
A manufacturer told us recently: “‘Our technicians 
have decided we must standardize on MOSINEE.”’ 
The reason, no doubt, was the dependable uniformity 
of MOSINEE—'‘‘more than paper.’’ It assured the 
same unvarying results every time. MOSINEE 
“paperologists’’ may be able to help you solve a 
problem involving paper. It may pay you to con- 
tact them. Write Dept. BW —no obligation to you. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, MOSINEE, WIS. 
: “Essential Paper Manufacturers” 
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Here are some of the things 

that make the Midwest great 

... and an unexcelled location 
| for Industry and Business: 


CLIMATE 
Healthful and Invigorating 


WATER 


Pure and Abundant 


FUEL 
Coal, Oil, Gas Close at Hand 
POWER 
Unlimited Supply, Steam 
and Hydro-electric 
RAW MATERIALS 
Well-nigh Limitless in 
Variety and Quantity 
MARKETS 
Great Home Market and 
Easy Access to Vast 
Consuming Areas 
POPULATION 
Intelligent, Energetic 
People on Farms 
and in Towns 
LABOR 
High Percentage of 
Efficient, Skilled Workers 
TRANSPORTATION 
Network of Railroads 
Unsurpassed for 
Excellence of Service 
and Equipment 





THE GREAT MIDWEST 


Land of Vast Resources and 
Industrial Opportunity 


Also important, of course, onthe Midwest's long 
list of resources, is the rich soil of its rolling 
prairies, as fertile as any on earth, constituting 
a source of assured agricultural prosperity as the 
foundation for Community Progress and Indus- 
trial Development. | 
The M. & St. L. Railway, proud to be a vital | 

| 

| 





link in Midwest Transportation, offers efficient 
freight service, complete in detail, to manufac- 
turers and distributors; and advantageous plant 
locations in thriving communities on its lines. 





countries has been a big drawback to 
industrial expansion. In most cases, 
long-term investments in foreign proj- 
ects must be backed up by additional 
local capital. So if World Bank con- 
tinues to encourage local capital mar- 
kets, it will be taking a major step in 
the direction of Point 4 (BW—Nov.26 
’49,p105). 
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Fast Dependable Freight Serie 





The Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 


Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 
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Willi Messerschmitt, German airplane 
builder who made a postwar switch to 
low-cost housing, will go to India next 
month as consultant to the Indian gov- 
ernment. 

@ 
Biggest textile works in mid-Europe is 
the billing the Russians give the new 
plant at Szegedin, Hungary. First sec- 
tion of the plant—the spinning mill—is 
slated for production by next April. The 
plant will have Soviet machinery, 
Soviet-trained workers. 

@ 
Ford in Israel: Ford’s Tel Aviv distribu- 
tor, Palestine Automobile Corp., will 
form a subsidiary to assemble about 
2,000 Ford trucks a year. 


2 
Thor's Canadian subsidiary, Thor- 
Canadian Co., Ltd., plans a new $2- 
million plant outside Toronto. ‘The 


works will more than double the com- 
pany’s output of appliances. 
5 ® 

A Dutch steel company—Royal Dutch 
Blast Furnaces & Steel Co.—will begin 
a $47-million expansion program to 
double capacity in three years. ECA 
has allotted it $23.5-million to cover 
dollar costs. 

* 
A new Bombay plant has been opened 
by Murphy Radio of India, Ltd. Pres- 
ent capacity is 15,000 sets a year, but 
Murphy hopes to boost output to 20,- 
000 sets later on. 

7 
Workers and bosses alike in the South 
African coal industry will get a 15% 
pay hike. A pension fund will also be 
set up with employers and employees 
paying in 5% of wages. 

» 
Austrian customers, companies that may 
buy U.S. machine tools and construc- 
tion equipment under the Marshall 
Plan between now and June 30, are 
listed by ECA. Over 100 companies 
are asking for bids on such equipment 
as power shovels, locomotives, lathes, 
and milling machines. 

* 
Gasoline rationing may start soon in 
South Africa. Motorists have already 
registered for basic allowances designed 
to cut imports by 25% to 30%. 
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Goa’s Gift to India: 
Radio Commercials 


India’s state radio monoply, All India 
Radio, is headed for some outside com- 
petition. At Goa (the Portuguese colony 
on the west coast of India), a small 
radio station, also state owned, plans to 
blast India with pepped-up shows and 
commercials—U. S. style. 

‘The American touch will be supplied 

by a New York company: Pan American 
Broadcasting Co. PAB has just signed 
a contract with Radio Goa to manage 
the station and solicit advertising. 
e Advertisers—Getting commercials for 
the project should not be too tough a 
job, officials of PAB think. Radio Goa’s 
short-wave broadcasts (in English) will 
reach an estimated 350,000 radio sets 
in India and Pakistan. 

Advertisers wil! be mainly British 
companies, though local Indian com- 
panies are expected to buy up a portion 
of the time. 

PAB figures that by offering light 

American, British, and Australian pro- 
grams, Radio Goa will lure listeners 
away from the “cultural” routine of 
India’s nationalized network. 
e ‘Tip—Radio Goa took its cue for com- 
mercial service from a similar setup that 
is working nicely for Lourenco Marques 
Radio in Portuguese East Africa. 





Dutch Pump 


Because of their nodding motion, oil pumps 
in the Netherlands’ Schoonbeek field have 


been dubbed in Dutch “Ja-knikkers,” or yes- 
nodders. Since the war, Netherlands Oil 
Co. has increased the number of producing 
wells in the field from two to 60. Total 
output of crude from Schoonbeek this year 
will be over 40-million bbl., reportedly the 
largest preduction in western Europe. 
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THE TREND 


Industrial Development—lIs It Worth It? 


The New England region has a rich political and eco 
nomic history. It has been labeled sometimes as the 
“cradle of liberty” and sometimes as the “citadel of con- 
servatism.” 

New England can be proud of both appellations. 

Quite often, though, New England is criticized for 
being backward. Those criticisms cannot always be borne 
out by facts. It is true that New England is the oldest 
region of the nation. But its age has not kept it from 
growing. Its population is growing; its income is growing; 
its market is growing. 

In the face of, New England’s record, it is hard to en 
vision the area as the originator of radical economic pro 
posals. Yet in the last two months New England has 
turned out to be such.a strange birthplace. 


Injecting Government Into Business 

‘Two months ago a proposal for a state industrial build- 
ing authority was advanced in Rhode Island. Roval Little, 
president of ‘Textron, urged the governor of his state to 
ask for emergency legislation that would authorize the 
state to issue up to $20-million worth of tax-exempt in- 
dustrial-building-authority bonds. The proceeds would be 
used for land-and building to be leased to industry for 
manufacturing purposes. 

More recently Governor Paul Dever of Massachusetts 
has proposed a state stee] authority to build a $230-mil- 
lion steel mill. The state authority would have power to 
take land, float bonds to finance the undertaking, and 
start construction. 

Both the Little and Dever proposals are made on the 
premise that their regions need more industrial develop- 
ment 

Dever is pushing the steel mill proposal hard because 
he shares the general belief of people in New England 
that a steel mill there is just around the corner. Opening 


up of the iron ore deposits in Labrador has stimulated 
New Englanders to believe that a New England site for 
a steel mill is now well justified. We will not go into the 
pros and cons of that idea at this time, but the idea 
has unquestionably received a setback from the decision, 
which we understand Big Steel has made, to put its new 
tidewater mill in the Philadelphia area. 


Too Wide a Departure 


Industrial development of New England and every 
other region of the U.S. is a laudable objective. The 
U.S. is still a growing industrial nu cion, and every region 
has an opportunity to share in that growth. 

But we do not care to see that growth accomplished 
through devices that depart widely from the traditional 
pattern of individual enterprise and initiative and private 
capital. 

Others share our view, we understand: 

From the steel industry come reports that some 
company executives look unfavorably on the proposed 
New England steel plant because its promoters plan 
to use large sums of public money in the venture. 

An alternative proposal to Little’s plan for Rhode 
Island has been developed from the same line of think- 
ing. Harry H. Burton, president of Lonsdale Co., agrees 
with Little’s stated objective. But he proposes that 
the $20-million bond issue be floated by a private cor- 
poration instead of a state authority. Burton says he is 
opposed to the socialistic tendency of Little's plan. 

Therefore, we feel constrained to raise this question: 
Is it worth it to get industrial development if the price 
to be paid is increased activity of government in the 
field of business? Is it worth it to accept proposals that 
have the earmarks of socialized industry? 

We believe the businessmen of New England. are 


shrewd enough to know which course to choose. 


Why Steel Prices Have Gone Up 


When the news broke that steel prices were going 
up again, Washington’s reaction was “surely not. But if 
so, why?” 

Anyone who had been following economic trends of 
the past few months and had understood them had 
expected steel prices to rise. The chief reason, of course, 
was the settlement of organized labor's fourth round of 
wage demands resulting in employer-paid pensions and 
insurance programs. ‘hose programs cost money. ‘They 
add to the cost of steel production. In addition, there had 
been other increases in steel making costs. 

‘hose are simple economic facts. Unfortunately they 
are not stated clearly enough or fully enough or often 
enough to be understood by Washington and the gen- 
eral public. 

Last week when Republic Steel came through with its 
revised prices, it went into considerable detail as to why 
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its prices were going up with the rest of the industry. 

Republic said a study of material costs made last 
August showed even then a 7% increase over 1948 costs. 
Studies made since August, the company said, show that 
many prices have gone even higher. It listed them in 
detail. Then it called attention tu the substantial in- 
creased labor costs. 

‘That is an example, in our opinion, of the nght way 
to inform the public about as important an economic 
event as a higher price level for steel. It sets a good 
example for other companies in the same industry. 

Because steel is so important to the over-all economy, 
it is especially important that the steel companics fulfill 
their obligations to the public by reporting their own 
activities fully and fairly, If they do, they will avoid the 
unpleasant assignment of rebutting charges that the pub- 
lic has had dinned in its ears. 
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Young Bill Slater, part-time student in a special training program of the South Bend school system, is also learning to be an expert Studebaker millwright under his father's eye 


There’s nobody like a boy’s own father to 
school him in Studebaker craftsmanship 
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Multi-stage pulp washing system; piping equipment plays a big part in proper control. 


Where Does Quality Control Begin? 


In lots of plants, quality production begins with a 
careful washup. In pulp and paper mills, for instance, pulp 
washing is the first step in making paper clean and strong. Piping 
here has a lot of responsibility. Where dependable flow control ts essential 
to production, there’s no better reason for insisting on Crane Quality 
piping materials. Crane Quality leaves no question of dependability, nor 
of getting the best value in the long run. Under today’s scale of 
maintenance costs, that’s a valuable gain for any plant. Sound 
value ... dependable quality—that’s what's made Crane the 
Easy-to-Service 
CRANE 
Clamp Gate Valves 


leading supplier of piping equipment for every need. 
There’s a Crane Outlet nearby—wherever you're located. 
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